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ing situation brought about by British policy in Cyprus. 

Since then things have gone still further. Bomb and bullet 
have taken a higher toll of life than ever, the moderate Greek 
Foreign Minister has been forced to resign, there has been inter- 
communal rioting, and it looks as if Turkish reprisals will 
shortly be added to Greek terrorism. This is the impasse into 
which the Government has guided this country. But what, it 
may be asked, can be done about Cyprus? What alternative 
policy is there to that of repression? 

It should be plain that the only alternative to indefinitely 
prolonged guerrilla warfare in Cyprus, with all its evil conse- 
quences in the Middle East and elsewhere, is negotiation with 
the Cypriot ethnarchy and Greece, and the only way to do this 
is to bring Archbishop Makarios back from exile. If we are to 
talk, we must talk with someone who is representative and who 
possesses enough authority to carry his followers with him. The 
Archbishop is the only such person. 

Moreover, the only basis on which such negotiations can be 
conducted is that of an unequivocal admission by the British 
Government of the principle of self-determination. In the Com- 
mons on May 14 the Colonial Secretary said that ‘if he [Mr. 
Creech Jones] looks once more at the White Paper he will see 
that that principle has been conceded; but where we part com- 
pany is in the application of that principle in the present diffi- 
cult situation in the world.’ What in fact the White Paper said 
was: ‘It is not, therefore, their [the Government’s] position that 
the principle of self-determination can never be applicable to 
Cyprus.’ Whatever this sentence means, it is not an unequivocal 
acceptance of the principle of self-determination. Semantics 
apart, the principle means a transfer of the island’s sovereignty 
to Greece at some not too distant date, if the majority of the 
population wish it. The objections to such a course (and the 
factors on which British policy has been based) are twofold. 
First, there is the question of a British base in the Middle East. 
Our oil supplies, it is argued, will not be secure unless we have 
a base from which to intervene with armed force in the area 
of the Persian Gulf and elsewhere, while a base lent by Greece 
or made available to NATO could not be used for such a 


[ii week the Spectator commented on the rapidly worsen- 
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A POLICY FOR CYPRUS 


purpose. Now, even if the last part of the argument is well 
founded (which is doubtful), there remains a basic fallacy in 
this line of reasoning: the failure to recognise that the days of 
this type of intervention in the Middle East are gone for ever. 
The coup d’état in Jordan was a case where such action might 
have been taken in the past. Wisely, in 1956 nothing was done. 
In the interests of Western defence NATO may or may not 
wish to keep a base in Cyprus, but the idea that such a base 
is absolutely necessary to Great Britain is, in the conditions 
of today, quite unreal. 
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The second argument for the present British policy in the 
island is the Turkish problem. The Turkish minority is roughly 
one-fifth of the population and Turkish opinion is excited both 
about their fate and about this island off the coast of Turkey 
going to a traditionally hostile power. Yet those who claim that 
we should hold the ring indefinitely between Turk and Greek 
ignore the fact that politicians on both sides are thereby 
absolved from considering the consequences of their actions. 
We should see far more moderation both in Athens and 
Ankara if Britain were not there to hold them apart. If 
Cyprus eventually goes to Greece, there should be safeguards 
for the Turkish minority—perhaps operated by the UN. Such 
safeguards appear to have worked in the case of the Turkish 
minority in Western Thrace. As for Turkish fears of being out- 
flanked, these could surely be met by the establishment of a 
NATO base in the island. 

The reopening of negotiations with Archbishop Makarios in 
Cyprus, the admission by the British Government of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for the island, safeguards for the 
Turkish minority and, possibly, the setting-up of a NATO base 
there—these are the steps of a policy which would extricate 
us from our present untenable situation. The alternative is 
interminable military repression, the death of more British 
soldiers and more Cypriots, continued strife between Greek and 
Turk, and the permanent wrecking of the Balkan pact and the 
Middle Eastern branch of NATO. This appears at present to 
be the course chosen by Her Majesty’s Government, but, of 
course, it is no policy at all. It is a senseless and increasingly 
bloody muddle. 


BANKRUPTCY 


: would probably have been better if Mr. Macmillan had not 
made his Newcastle speech, or exhortation, last week. There 
was little point in making the journey and the fuss, since he had 
nothing to say. The appeal for wage restraint will, of course, 
be completely ignored, in the same way that all similar appeals 
have been ignored over the last five years. This is what they 
deserve, because trade unions do not exist to keep wages down 
—an elementary fact which is still not grasped by the Treasury. 
If that were the end of the matter, then the speech could be 
simply dismissed as a bore. Unfortunately, however, these 
appeals are not only futile; they are also harmful. They do 





damage in a number of ways. For people who follow the 
economic situation at all closely they are evidence that the 
Treasury is intellectually bankrupt, and unable to shoulder its 
responsibilities. To the rest of the country they add further 
layers of self-deception to the thick covering which already 
protects public opinion from the implications of Britain’s 
steady retreat as a world economic power. 

This kind of speech also damages the prestige of the Govern- 
ment by leading it into absurd situations. In an attempt to get 
the trade unions to recover the Treasury’s chestnuts from the 
fire the Chancellor tried to tempt them with a vision of ‘a kind 
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of plateau of stability’ of prices over the next year. Within four 
days higher prices were announced for coke and coal, and it is 
virtually certain that electricity and gas will cost more soon in 
many areas. The same day brought the news that cinema seats 
would cost more, and many more things may become more 
expensive in the next few months. 

As a public relations gimmick the Chancellor’s plateau has 
naturally fallen a bit flat. All that is happening is that rising 
prices are strengthening the case put forward by the dirigistes 
of all kinds for a return to physical controls. To avoid that- 
major political setback surely the Government could get up off 
its knees and stand up to its problems. It might even see them 
better if it did. 


PAKISTAN AND CHITRAL 


HERE was nothing surprising about the suspension of the 
forsee constitution by the President of Pakistan last 
week. Mr. Aboul Hosain Sarkar’s Ministry had been running 
into difficulties for some time because of its failure to deal 
effectively with the economic situation and to remedy unem- 
ployment. The Opposition under Mr. Suhrawardy’s leadership, 
although it drew encouragement from the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the National Front Government, was not strong 
enough to replace it. The Ministry, apparently by design, did 
not present the Budget until so near the end of the financial 
year that the Speaker ruled that there was no time to discuss it, 
and adjourned the Legislature sine die. But the Budget, or at 
least some Budget, had to be sanctioned unless the whole 
machinery of government were to come to a standstill; thus the 
intervention of the President became inevitable. In the flood of 
angry post-mortems which has followed, Mr. Sarkar is claim- 
ing that his Ministry was never defeated on the floor of the 
House. This is true; but so is Mr. Suhrawardy’s contention that 
its position had become impossible. 

The politically conscious inhabitants of East Pakistan find 
this sort of thing as good as a Cup Final. They know that the 
administration will go on smoothly and effectively, while they 
remain free to stand on the touch-line and criticise the men who 
do things—particularly as most of them are not Bengalis. Many 
people remember how well East Pakistan fared during the last 
period of ‘Governor’s Rule’ under General Iskandar Mirza— 
now the-President. Red tape was cut, things ‘got done,’ and a 
breath of new life swept through the administration from top 
to bottom. This time, however, the interlude will be shorter 
under new constitutional limitations; and few people doubt that 
the Legislature will be restored as soon as there is hope of a 
stable Ministry. 

It has been said that Pakistan has many good administrators 
and many indifferent politicians. The recent events in East 
Pakistan seem to bear this out, as indeed do the troubles ex- 
perienced in working the new Legislature of West Pakistan 
since that territory has become a single unit. But these political 
squabbles are on the surface only, and are quickly forgotten 
when a question arises on which national feeling is deep. They 
are likely to take a very back seat now that Mr. Nehru has 
suggested that India would be justified in claiming Chitral. 
This move is no doubt intended to convince Pakistan of the 
inconveniences which might follow if she continues to reject 
Mr. Nehru’s offer to divide Kashmir permanently along the 
existing cease-fire line. His argument is that not only Kashmir 
but also its dependencies in law belong to India now. It is odd 
that he should have picked on Chitral. This State was never a 
dependency of Kashmir, although in 1878 there was a treaty 
(with British encouragement) between them; and Chitral was 
given a subsidy. But in 1891 Chitral bound itself to accept 
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British (not Kashmiri) guidance in defence and foreign relg- 
tions; and after the famous siege of Chitral fort in 1995 j¢ 
passed into direct relations with the British raj and Kashmir 
had nothing more to do with it. In 1947, along with Dir and 
Swat, it opted for Pakistan, as it was entitled to do. In fact, 
Mr. Nehru might have done better to cite the cases of Gilgit and 
Baltistan—both now with Pakistan. These were real dependen. 
cies of Kashmir. But perhaps they were less suitable as exam. 
ples because they revolted against Srinagar when Maharaja 
Hari Singh acceded to India; then fought for their freedom; 
and, when it was won, used it to join Pakistan. 


GERMAN CREDIT SQUEEZE 


By Our German Correspondent 
Bonn 
Rk. ADENAUER earned a deal of respect last weekend when 


he publicly apologised to Professor Erhard for his words 
in describing the Economics Minister’s support for a higher 
bank rate as a ‘bad blow for the nation’s prosperity.’ It cannot 
be easy for a proud and successful statesman of eighty to stand 
outside in the snow and beg pardon of his junior; but 
Adenauer’s journey to Canossa did him credit at a time when 
his popularity, according to the polls at any rate, had been 
suffering a decline. 

The disagreement in the cabinet, which Dr. Adenauer s0 
surprisingly spotlighted by his speech to the Federation of 
German Industries, is good evidence that the German economy 
has got trouble ahead. Though hostilities have not yet broken 
out, the inflationary forces are massing on all sides. Prices are 
still remarkably steady, but there will be critical tension towards 
the end of this summer when the labour reserves will be down 
to bed-rock, Herr Blank will have called in the first 100,000 
volunteers—consumers but no longer producers—and the 
Government’s piled-up defence billions will have begun to hit 
the market. All this will come in an atmosphere of public 
spending which, with each hot season, seems to get even more 
hectic than the year before. The throngs of new cars and motor- 
scooters which choke the roads and holiday resorts of Western 
Germany every weekend are eloquent of the material well- 
being. The thermal rooms at the well-known spas are packed 
with managers who have come to sweat off a few pounds of 
fat in Stakhanovite tempo and give their overworked hearts 
a new lease of life; yet even on the massage table the talk is 
often of how to expand, step up, rationalise and automatise. 
One well-known steel firm has had teleprinters put into its 
company shooting-lodge so that directors out for a roebuck at 
weekends can keep in touch with the latest events. The ever- 
lengthening order-books of the makers of capital goods show 
that business is investing heavily on the boom. In fact the 
nation is investing a quarter of its gross product, and that in 
spite of two bank-rate increases totalling 14 per cent., previous 
to the 1 per cent. increase of mid-May. Business is so confident 
of the profit margin that it will risk the higher price of loans 
in order to get extra capacity into production. 

In Germany, as in England, there is therefore some doubt 
as to the efficiency of bank-rate increases as a brake to the 
boom. But in Germany it is the best of the primitive instru- 
ments in the driver’s cabin and, above all, it is the one which 
can be applied most quickly. Whereas a British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is really a constitutional dictator in things 
economic, a German Economics Minister has to work mainly 
by remote control. The Finance Minister is responsible for the 
Budget and the customs administration; the Central Banking 
Council, an autonomous body, presides over the nation’s credit 
system (though, fortunately for Erhard, it and he see eye t0 
eye), and though the Economics Minister is responsible for 
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ade and general economic policy, Parliament, invariably 
tampers with his proposed measures. Parliament can, and 
frequently does, initiate tax cuts and oven increase expenditure. 
At the moment it is busy doing both, in preparation for an 
dection fifteen months away. 

There is small likelihood that Parliament will let Erhard’s 
jong-term anti-inflation programme go through in anything 
like the form he is expected to propose it. It is believed that 
Erhard, working with Herr Schaeffer, the Finance Minister, 
and Dr. Vocke, of the Bank Deutscher Laender, will propose 
an all-round tariff cut to increase the inflow of goods from 
abroad, further liberalisation of imports, reduction of invest- 
ment allowances and a cut in public building. Three of these 
points at least are going to be opposed by those deputies who 
have special interests and narrow majorities. It was because 
Erhard foresaw all this that he encouraged the Bank to put up 
the discount rate—only as a temporary measure, naturally. It 
joked as if Adenauer, until he ate his words, had been think- 
ing more of his party’s electoral chances than the nation’s 
economic health. 


EXTREMISTS ON THE MARCH 


By Our Middle East Correspondent 


Mukalla, Eastern Aden Protectorate 
ASTWARD from Aden, for some 700 miles along the 
hers shore of Arabia, stretch the Aden Protectorates, 
a group of twenty-three small Sultanates in treaty relations 
with Her Majesty’s Government. Their total area is 112,000 
square miles, of which only about 1 per cent. is cultivable 
land. The rest is made up of barren limestone mountains, 
ridges and plateaus of lava rock, an occasional fertile wadi, 
and the desert which in the north merges into the ‘empty 
quarter’ of Saudi Arabia. Here in the north, a line of white- 
washed forts guards a frontier which has never been clearly 
demarcated, and which has been a source of contention both 
with Saudi Arabia and, farther west, with the Yemen, ever 
since the First World War. Since 1954, when the oil refinery 
at Little Aden went into operation, pressure on this northern 
frontier has increased, until today both Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen invite tribesmen from the Protectorate to accept arms 
with which to harass their local rulers. 

That a number of tribesmen accept this invitation does not 
necessarily mean that they resent the rule of their local Sultans 
or the presence of a handful of British advisers up and down 
the Protectorates. Most of the Arabs who inhabit the remote 
towns of the Hadhramaut, or range with their flocks from one 
\o another of the inland wadis—or simply camp uncomfortably 
wherever the shelter of a few rocks and the proximity of a 
water-hole make existence just possible—are among the most 
unsophisticated people in the modern world. They neither 
understand nor care about the political currents that swirl on 
the outskirts of their sun-scorched world. But if, as has always 
happened, they quarrel with their neighbours about grazing 
rights, or some parochial question of tribal precedence, or if, 
more simply still, they are hungry and anxious about the 
perennial danger of drought, and word reaches them that 
northward they will be welcomed and given new rifles and 
pethaps a sack of grain—why, it’s worth the journey and a 
few empty promises about how and against whom they will 
use the rifles oncé they get home again. 

Z This is the background to incidents such as that of Whit- 
sunday, when three Saudi Arabian trucks were intercepted in 
the desert near Al Abr, about 200 miles north of Mukalla. In 
the trucks were 114 tribesmen from different parts of the 
Protectorates, with six Saudi drivers and garage boys. When 
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the commander of a frontier patrol asked them why they were 
bypassing the frontier post and making an unauthorised entry 
into the Eastern Protectorate, they said they did not know 
that this was illegal, though an official route for authorised 
traffic has long since been established. The patrol commander, 
who handled the whole affair with great coolness, ordered them 
to surrender, called up reinforcements, and took the whole 
party without the firing of a single shot. 

An interesting sidelight on the affair was the fact that only 
some thirty rifles were captured. Possibly some were hidden in 
the sand before the surrender (if so they will doubtless be 
found). But the tribesmen explained this shortage by saying 
that their Saudi hosts at Nejran had told them they would not 
need rifles, as the British had signed an agreement with the 
Saudi Government and would be leaving the Protectorates 
within two or three months. Very likely this was just an excuse 
to hide the fact that the Saudis are tiring of handing out arms 
to men who care nothing for their cause and do little to further 
it inside the Protectorates. But it underlines the need for some 
clear statement from the British Government of their intentions 
in his area (including, of course, the colony of Aden itself). 
‘The Voice of the Arabs’ maintains a ceaseless barrage of 
propaganda, much of it very skilfully adapted to this particular 
audience, calling on the Arabs of Southern Arabia to assert 
themselves and throw off their British connection. Those who 
remain well-disposed towards Britain, and who would support 
some project for self-government within the Commonwealth, 
badly need the encouragement of a forthright declaration from 
Her Majesty’s Government that such a project will receive 
the necessary support, both material and moral, and that it 
will lead to a settlement that will serve the true interests of the 
Arab population. (Lord Lloyd, of course, merely made matters 
worse.) If the alternative is a link of some kind with the 
archaic and corrupt regimes in Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, 
it should not be difficult to win approval for such a policy. But 
the extremists are on the march, here as elsewhere in the Arab 


world. 
No Fixed Policy 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 

New York 

| is appropriations time in Congress, and the armed 
services have been stepping up the psychological warfare 
they conduct against one another month in and month out. 
In the mere fact of this rivalry there is nothing particularly 
alarming except to those people, a fairly numerous though 
possibly a declining breed, who have a’ passion for unity and 
unification. Since the end of the war there have been several 
attempts to forge unity by administrative means. In 1947 the 
Air Force was split off from the Army, and the three Services 
—Army, Navy, Air—were put into a single department, the 
National Military Establishment. At the same time, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were set up as military advisers to the President. 
Two years later, the National Military Establishment became 
the Department of Defense. There were a number of other 
reforms, all supposed to be in the interests of unity and ‘stream- 
lining.’ Some have proved their worth, others have not. It can 
probably be said that, taken by and large, such unification 
as has been achieved has been beneficial. But inter-service 
rivalry has not been eliminated, and it takes a powerful belief 
in the efficiency of systems and procedures to imagine that it 
ever will be. There are a few people who have this powerful 
belief and who wish to attack the present difficulties with 
reforms that go beyond those of 1947 and 1949. In the past 
week the proposal to do away with separate services altogether 
—even to the point of having a single uniform and making 





sailors and soldiers and airmen indistinguishable one from 
another—has been put forward again. Unless one misreads the 
first reactions, though, we are done with this sort of thing. It 
seems to be widely recognised that serious and disturbing 
questions are bound up in the controversy and that it is best 
to have them publicly aired. This will be done in Senate and 
House committees for most of the time that remains to the 
present Congress. 

The public airing is necessary and desirable. Whether it 
can have beneficial results in the present atmosphere is another 
question. There are questions of foreign policy that have to be 
settled before any discussion of military missions can have 
much meaning, and these cannot be intelligently discussed, let 
alone settled, in hearings on military appropriations and inter- 
service rivalries. Then there is the additional complication of 
the political ambitions of Senator Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, who will manage the Senate investigation. Through- 
out the Eisenhower administration, Senator Symington, who 
used to be Secretary of the Air Force, has been the most 
persistent critic of the Government’s military policy. He has 
performed a useful role in calling attention to the progress the 
Russians have been making in all the black arts of thermo- 
nuclear warfare, and he has kept the country advised of our 
own assets and liabilities. He has been listened to with respect, 
both because he has had a good deal of experience in this field 
and because no one had reason to doubt that he was thinking 
of the national interest and the national interest alone. But in 
recent months there has been increasing talk of Senator 
Symington as a Democratic candidate for President. For a 
number of reasons, most of them unrelated to foreign and 
defence policy, he appears as an almost ideal compromise 
candidate in the event of a stand-off between liberal and 
conservative Democrats: he comes from Missouri, which is a 
kind of middle ground in Democratic politics; he has very little 
background in factional conflict; his record on domestic issues 
—in which his interest has always been rather casual—is 
acceptable to both sides. There is only one thing wrong with 
Senator Symington as a candidate: there is nothing much to 
be said for him; his one real contribution has been in the field 
of air-power, and that, in the nature of things, is not the sort 
of contribution that counts heavily in Presidential politics. 
What may legitimately be feared at the moment is that Senator 
Symington, who is clearly not dismayed by the thought of 
being some day in the White House, will be tempted to enlarge 
his political reputation simply by increasing and amplifying 
his alarms on the question of air-power. It will be difficult to 
tell, in an investigation conducted by him, whether his judge- 
ments are the result of his patriotic concerns or of his political 
need for headlines. In all likelihood, the two things will be 
mingled so that he himself will not be able to tell them apart, 
but the fact remains that he has become a rather suspect 
arbiter. Nevertheless, he is likely to do a lot of arbitrating. 

But by far the larger difficulty is that of foreign policy. In 
the early days of the cold war and ‘containment’ it was quite 
simple even for a layman to define our military needs. The 
programme called for retaliatory air-power, for ground forces 
sufficient to deter a Soviet sweep into Western Europe, and for 
other ground and air forces that would be available to repel 
such aggressions as the one that was undertaken in Korea 
six years ago. The old ‘how-much-is-enough?’ question re- 
mained, and the role of the Navy was obscure, but at least 
the objectives were clear, and the problem of the forces 
required could be left to the experts—or so in any case it 
seemed. Today we have only one really clear objective—the 
maintenance of retaliatory air-power. On all other matters we 
seem to be in the dark, laymen and experts alike. Though 
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‘containment’ continues to be our policy, it has become less 
and less relevant, and if it should once more become relevant 
no one knows how we would go about applying it. It is Widely 
believed here that a limited war of the Korean type ig 
inconceivable today except if it involved belligerents that 
neither possessed nor had access to the new weapons; if one 
side or the other had or could get them, the war could not be 
limited. This may be a mistaken view, as the advocates of 
‘graduated deterrence’ insist that it is, but it nevertheless is the 
prevalent one, and it is just about impossible now to imagine an 
American President, even if he had Harry Truman’s tempera- 
ment, reacting quite as Harry Truman did when the Korean 
war broke out. At all odds, we have no fixed policy with which 
to meet any military eventuality except the most unlikely one 
of all—that of a thermonuclear war directly launched by the 
Soviet Union. 

It would be pleasant to think that the forthcoming discus. 
sions will advance the quest for such a policy, but it seems 
improbable that they will do so. No doubt we will improvise 
a military policy without settling the questions that should be 
the prior ones, and the most that may be hoped is that we wil] 
get along for the time being with it. 


Portrait of the Week 


f by month has so pleasantly doused us in sunshine that 
it is difficult to realise, looking back over it, that the news 
from home and abroad has been growing more and more 
depressing. Mr. Harold Macmillan did his best to recall us to 
realities, speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne last Friday; but he 
lacks the Crippsian power to make flesh creep. Admittedly he 
was more successful than the Prime Minister had been a few 
days before, in a speech which was received, as The Economist 
put it, with a shattering silence. But Mr. Macmillan’s tocsin, 
though it rang out more clearly, succeeded only in confirming 
the impression that the Government is still undecided what to 
do about inflation. Meanwhile, inflation is proving more 
decisive. Mr. Macmillan’s speech was made on the 25th. On 
the 26th it was reported that the British Transport Commission 
had applied for authority to increase fares; and within the next 
few days came such announcements as that the price of cinema 
seats is shortly to rise, the increases ranging from 4d. to 6d.; and 
that the price of coal is to rise by an average of 6s. a ton, as 
from today. British Overseas Airways, too, announced that 
they expect a £1,500,000 loss in the current financial year—a 
fact which puts a rather different complexion on the recent 
shake-up in the executive. 

The Commons returned to work, resuming their discussion of 
the amendments to the Death Penalty Bill; the committee stage 
was completed with a series of more decisive majorities for the 
abolitionists—except in the case of the amendment permitting 
Northern Ireland to make her own decision, to which Mr. 
Silverman, on behalf of the abolitionists, gave his reluctant 
consent. But home politics and controversy continued to be 
muted: the only subject to create passionate political divisions 
was the future of the colonies—in particular Cyprus. The 
division is not clear-cut along party lines: a Labour Member 
spoke up for the policy of repression in the Commons a few 
days ago, and last Sunday a Conservative, Sir Robert Boothby, 
called even more forcibly for conciliation from one of his two 
pulpits, the News of the World and ATV. But party differences 
aside, the Government’s policy, based on the need to pacify the 
island before negotiations can be resumed, was clearly not 
working out. Last week was the most violent yet in the island, 
with eight dead and seventy wounded at its close. 

Nor was the news from other world trouble-spots 1 
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couraging. With the arrest of some of the few, remaining 
Liberals in Algeria on charges of treason, the French colonists 
took a further step to make a reasonable settlement impossible. 
In East Pakistan, too, which had been deceptively quiet for a 
ime, constitutional trouble broke out again, leading to the 
suspension of parliamentary government by the President, 
General Mirza. The results of the local elections in Italy, 
however, Were more consoling. Not only did the electors turn 
out in numbers that should make Britons hang heads in shame, 
but the results also indicated a growing stability; with a slight 
shift from the Communists to the Socialists, and a pronounced 
shift from the extreme neo-Fascist Right to the Christian- 
Democrat Centre. The results could not be called decisive, 
but on balance there was a satisfactory centripetal trend. 

Swiss climbers reached the summit of Everest twice, a feat 
which would have been more remarkable, as one of the success- 
ful British team unkindly hinted, if they had gone up via a 
different route. 

The Welsh miners whose pits had been closed by order of the 
NCB were reinstated ‘on probation.” Members of the Inter- 
national Press Institute, meeting at Zurich, heard speakers 
warn that trade union pressures and disputes now constitute 
one of the chief dangers to the freedom of the press. Numerous 
outbreaks of heath and forest fire did much damage, in two or 
three cases actually endangering villages; already more than 
ten times last summer’s total of destruction to Forestry Com- 
mission property has been reported. And the Honours List 
appeared. Pleasant though it is to see such people in it as Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft, Anthony Powell, John Clements and Len 
Hutton, the word ‘Honours’ ought scarcely to be applied to a 
list which surpasses even the worst of its predecessors in its 
dreariness. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Ti Prime Minister is soon to meet the heads of the 
nationalised industries, and there will not have been an 
occasion like it since the barons met King John on the 
great meadow at Runnymede seven hundred and forty-one 
years ago. It will need a Carlyle to capture the scene as they 
arrive, one by one,‘at 10 Downing Street: General Sir Brian 
Robertson (he will be there first because his train will have been 
given a clear run from the West Country); Lord Citrine; 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Douglas of Kirtleside; 
Mr. James Bowman; Major-General Sir Leslie Nicholls; 
Colonel Sir Harold Smith and half of Mr. Gerard John Regis 
Leo d’Erlanger. The barons, when they had assembled at 
Runnymede, were at first worried lest King John would not 
turn up, but eventually he came, bringing with him the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Archbishops were more powerful in 
those days, and one suspects that Sir Anthony Eden will not 
look to Dr. Fisher for protection. Instead he will have by his 
side Mr. Aubrey Jones, Mr. Harold Watkinson and Mr. 
Reginald Maudling. Trusty burghers indeed, but one only 
hopes (to change the historical comparison) that the heads of 
the nationalised industries will not ask them to appear barefoot, 
in their shirts and with ropes about their necks. For there will 
be no Queen Philippa to plead for mercy. 

The problem of the nationalised industries is one to which 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Harold Macmillan are going to 
have to give much more thought than hitherto. They have to 
face an organised revolt of Conservative back-benchers over 
the Coal Industry Bill—twenty-five of them, counting the 
tellers, voted against the Government three weeks ago—and 
the latest rise in coal prices has left them in no mood for 
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pacification. Moreover, the argument of these rebels, that the 
National Coal Board is insufficiently accountable to Parlia- 
ment, is likely to gain ground within the party as a whole. The 
fact of the matter is that the structure which was imposed on the 
nationalised industries, turning them into huge, largely autono- 
mous, corporations, was imposed by accident—by the accident 
that the Labour Party’s policy on nationalisation had been 
dreamed up by Mr. Herbert Morrison, and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison had come to the conclusion that the industries of the 
nation could be run like the London Passenger Transport 
Board. (Mr. Morrison’s habit of looking at political problems 
with the vision of an LCC alderman caused much more 
harm between 1945 and 1951 than has been generally realised.) 
The belief that the structure of nationalisation must be 
radically changed is gaining ground in both parties, and it may 
well become an issue before the next election. 

But what chance is there of the Government approaching the 
problem with courage? What good can come out of a meeting 
with the heads of the nationalised industries when they them- 
selves are the representatives of huge vested interests? Is Lord 
Citrine going to accept a position of less power—when his 
opposite number, Mr. Malenkov, seems to be quite happily 
enjoying so much more? Are any of the great barons mentioned 
above going to agree to any delimitation of their ancient rights? 
The Prime Minister will have to be careful when he meets them, 
or he will find himself signing a Magna Carta which will 
confirm their privileges. 


DAILY SKETCH INTELLIGENCE 


Acways the Daily Sketch offers you something New. . ... What is it? 


We will tell you in the Daily Sketch next week. 
— Daily Sketch, May 25, 1956. 


THE SURPRISE of your life! What is it? It is unique... read all 
about it in Monday’s Daily Sketch.—Daily Sketch, May 27, 1956. 
IN THE MOST daring contest ever devised the prize is: 
A FORTNIGHT’S SAFARI WITH THE DARE-DEVIL DENISES! 
— Daily Sketch, May 29, 1956. 


* o . 
Wet, knock me down with an assegai ... 187 entrants—nippies, 
salesgirls, assistant manageresses and clerks—competed yesterday. . . . 
The main prize for the winner? A trip to Africa on safari with Armand 
and Michaela Denis. . . —-Empire News, June {2, 1955. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


| MUST COMMISERATE with the Trades Union Congress, whose 
pamphlet What the TUC is Doing appears in the same week 
as Trade Unions, by Sydney Jacobson and William Connor— 
the latest in the Daily Mirror’s useful ‘Spotlight’ series. The 
contrast is embarrassing for the TUC, as its production is a 
model of how such things should not be done. It is unattractive 
to look at and scrappily compiled; its information is mercilessly 
chopped up under revealing headlines; and it would be unread- 
able even if it had something interesting to say, which it hasn't. 
The first sentence is a fair sample: ‘The big event in the field 
of social services these past few months was the publication of 
the Guillebaud Report.’ 1 doubt whether one in a hundred trade 
unionists knows or cares what that report said. Anyhow, is 
there anything in that singularly futile document that deserves 
exhumation for the benefit of the other ninety-nine? The 
TUC’s pamphlet is on the same level. Its only interest lies in its 
revelation of what the TUC is not doing (or, rather, what it 
doesn’t care to have talked about! ). | would have thought that 
the first aim of such a publication would be to ventilate the 
TUC’s attitude to the pressing trade union problems of the 
day—restrictive practices, differentials, sending-to-Coventry, 
apathy in elections, Communist infiltration into executives, and 
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relations with the Labour Party. These topics are discussed 
sensibly in the Mirror pamphlet; most of them are ignored by 
the TUC. The section that both pamphlets have on the Law 
makes an interesting contrast. The Mirror writers discuss the 
significance of such important cases as Bonsor v. Musicians 
Union and Spring v. the NASD, while the TUC pamphlet con- 
cerns itself with the evidence given before the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Committee. It is only fair to say that the pamphlet 
covers a good deal of routine ground (including some subjects, 
like mass radiography, which the writer seems to know little 
about). Anybody who wishes to know what the TUC is trying 
to do about street-lighting, smog, steel re-de-nationalisation. 
slaughter-houses, school-building,. and sugar plantation 
workers, will find the information here. But so badly presented, 
so prosily written a work—particularly when it carefully avoids 
controversial subjects—can expect only one fate: it will not be 
read. I suggest that when the TUC next embarks on such a 
venture it borrows the bright team from the Mirror. 
* * * 

COMING OUT of a West End theatre this week I overheard 
somebody explaining why a certain film, so much publicised 
when it was being made two years ago, has failed to appear. 
‘They have run into legal troubles,’ he said, ‘over the produc- 
tion rights for the sequel.’ 

“The sequel?’ 

*“Yes—Son of Moby Dick.’ 

* * * 

THE EXECUTION of Mir Djaffar Bagirov, formerly the only 
representative of Russia’s huge Turki and Moslem minorities 
among Moscow’s top fourteen in the Party Presidium, is a 
striking actuality to set against the torrent of fine words which 
has led some people to imagine that the Soviet Union is being 
liberalised. Recently Russian spokesmen have been expressing 
pious horror at Stalinist laws, now abrogated, which permitted 
secret trials. And Bagirov was actually granted a ‘public’ trial, 
though it is true that nothing whatever was known about it 
until a brief announcement appeared in the local paper a month 
after it had taken place. There is also the matter of his having 
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first been denounced for ‘anti-State activities’ just under two 
years ago. Bagirov is the first leading figure to be shot since 
Beria, and there are signs that the purge may spread. The first 
of many crimes alleged against him is of terrorism in agricul. 
ture: he first came to prominence in 1950 as the party’s spokes. 
man against Khrushchev’s proposal to crowd the peasantry 
into ‘agro-towns’ and to solve the perennial agrarian crisis by 
pure compulsion. That crisis, as Pravda made clear only lag 
Thursday, still haunts the Soviet leaders. But it is the only 
element in the struggle of which Bagirov is the latest Victim, 


* * * 


I SUPPOSE ONE of the commonest quotations to be found jn 
books on journalism—often given a place to itself on a title 
page—is Bernard Shaw’s ‘The highest literature is journalism’ 
Shaw argued that Aristophanes, Shakespeare (‘peopling Athens 
with Elizabethan mechanics’) and Ibsen (‘photographing the 
local doctors and vestrymen’) are still in common currency, 
contrasting them with ‘the dust and ashes of many thousands 
of academically punctilious and archzologically correct men 
of letters, avoiding the journalists’ obsession with the ephem- 
eral.” The book in which this Shavian panegyric appeared was 
The Sanity of Art, published in 1895. Last night I was looking 
through Advice to a Young Critic, a collection of Shaw’s letters 
to Golding Bright, which has just been published by Peter 
Owen at 16s. In one of them Shaw wrote, ‘I cannot bring myself 
to republish my articles. They appear very entertaining in the 
context of the events of the week. in which they appear; but just 
because they are good journalism, they are bad literature.’ The 
letter is dated 1895. 
+ * a 
JOHN BETJEMAN’s working of Pytchley and Belvoir into a verse 
last week- has inspired a number of topographical bards. The 
best effort comes from someone near Wolverhampton: 
A dashing young lady of Brewood 
With a quaint sense of fun was imbewood; 
She said: ‘I’m Houdini,’ 
Ripped off her Bikini 


And capered about in the newood. PHAROS 


How People Vote 


By CHARLES CURRAN $$: 


OW do people make up their minds at a Parliamentary 

election? Why is it that one man votes Socialist while 

his neighbour votes Tory? Is it a matter of class, or 
temperament, or intelligence, or suggestibility, or what? Can 
choice be changed by propaganda? If it can, by what sort of 
propaganda? 

These questions provide a permanent puzzle for politicians. 
Perhaps it is just as well. For if the techniques of persuasion 
in an open society ever are reduced to a set of infallible 
formulas, it will be a discovery graver than nuclear fission. 
So far, however, the psephologists have not got beyond 
explaining what has happened after it has happened; their 
powers of prophecy seem to be about level with those of 
Prince Monolulu (who is also right sometimes). They stop 
at expressing ‘I’ve got an ’orse’ in algebra. 

Now the London School of Economics have tackled the 
problem on a laboratory basis. For laboratory, they chose 
Greenwich—a constituency which elected Gladstone (when 
his majority dropped to 403 he refused to stand again), went 
Tory afterwards. turned Socialist in 1945 and has stayed 
Socialist since. They took every sixtieth name on the Greenwich 
electoral register, and subjected units from this random 
sample to interrogation before, during, and immediately after 


the general election of February, 1950. At the same time they 
put the party machines and the political behaviour of Green- 
wich under a continuous spotlight. The result* is the profile 
of a constituency drawn far more clearly than has ever been 
done before. 

This is a fascinating book that should be read by everybody 
interested in the British voter. There has been nothing better 
since Graham Wallas wrote Human Nature In Politics forty 
years ago. Both Transport House and the Tory Central Office 
owe the London School of Economics a vote of thanks. From 
more than 200 pages of material (some of it ill-arranged; it 
is not always easy to see the trees for the tables) | draw 
three main conclusions. I preface them with the important 
reservation that they all date from February, 1950, and may 
not be valid now. Stated shortly, they are: 

1. In general, a voter chooses his party by reference to 
two considerations. One is his social status, subjective 
as well as objective. If he feels himself .to be middle class 
he will, in three cases out of four, vote Tory. If he 
feels himself to be working class then, in four cases oul 
of five, he will vote Socialist. The other consideration 1s 


—— 





* How PEOPLE VoTE: A Study of Electoral Behaviour in Greenwich. 
By Mark Benney, A. P. Gray, and R. H. Pear. (Routledge, 25s.) 
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the stereotype image presented by, and of, Toryism and 
Socialism. 

_In the voter’s mind there is a double-sided image of 
each party. One side of the image shows the picture that 
the party paints of itself; the other side shows the picture 
of it painted by its opponents. 

_ Successful propaganda is primarily a matter of changing 
and manipulating these images, so as to make your own 
side look more attractive and the other side less attractive. 
To give your own image electoral magnetism, you must 
‘capture’ some issue on which voters feel strongly and 
incorporate it in your picture. 

How was the battle of the images fought in Greenwich 
during the 1950 election? The book tells the story in detail. 


The Fear of the Dole 


The issue that the Socialists captured was full employment, 
coupled with fear of the dole. They took credit for full 
employment, which was by far the most attractive item in 
their bag of assets for the working-class voter. They also 
captured the health service, which came second in popularity. 
To the working-class voter, the least popular item in the 
Socialist bag was, significantly, nationalisation. The Tories 


also captured two issues—cuts in taxation, and no more | 
nationalisation. The first of these appealed much more | 


strongly to the middle-class than to the working-class voter. 
Neither Tories nor Socialists succeeded in capturing housing 
or the cost of living. The Socialist machine in Greenwich 
manipulated with skill its own party image—of Labour, the 
toiler’s champion, confronting a Tory demon whose pockets 
were stuffed with gold. It issued a public appeal for money— 
although (I quote from page 70) the Socialist agent ‘admitted 
in private that in fact he already had funds enough to cover 
his election needs. But he thought that, necessary or not, 


such appeals were a good thing, because Labour supporters | 


liked to believe their party was poor.’ 

Cynics will find much to divert them in the candid account 
of what went on behind the Socialist facade. One Socialist 
candidate, who had fought Greenwich five times and won it 
twice, was asked to resign when his union withdrew its 
support from him, and was replaced by ‘the more comfortably 


endowed nominee’ of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. | 
The verdict of the authors of the book on this pitiful public | 


poverty is: “The Labour Party is probably better served 


financially by its candidate or his sponsors than is the rival | 


party.’ 


One other sidelight among many is the correlation between | 


religious belief and party affiliation. Roman Catholics at 
every social level were more likely to vote Socialist than Tory; 


70 per cent. of Catholics voted Socialist. (The explanation— | 
though the book does not offer one—is, probably, that most | 


Catholic voters are of Irish origin, and therefore tend to 
retain the radical affiliations acquired in the Home Rule era.) 


The Tory Image Breaks 

How far are the basic conclusions from Greenwich in 1950 
still valid? I suggest that events since 1950 have seriously 
invalidated them. 

Since 1950 the Tory Image created by the Socialists—it 
has been their principal electoral asset for half a century— 
has been destroyed. It has perished under a succession of 
hammer blows. The first blow came when the Tories main- 
tained full employment after their return to power. The effect 
of this was devastating at the last election, and it still persists. 
As every Tory propagandist will confirm, the party’s greatest 
obstacle among manual workers was the fear that Tory 


government meant the dole. This fear was exploited to the | 
uttermost by the Socialist machine. It used every resource, and | 
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Village Cricket 


. 


IT IS NOT SO VERY LONG, as anyone can see by glancing 
through the back numbers of Punch, since Village 
Cricket was a comic institution or anyhow was so 


regarded. Cows roamed the lush out-field, many of 
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the players wore braces and umpires were unashamedly 
partisan. The Herculean muscles of the blacksmith, the 
vicat’s Panama, the unrepeatable comments of the 


wicket-keeper —to humorists (of whom, among the 


artists, Frank Reynolds showed an especial felicity) 
these clowns at the court of King Wiilow were a 
godsend. They must have existed once, but they do 
not exist now. White flannels, printed fixture-lists, 
sight-screens, stroke-play, change-bowlers — these 
amenities are taken for granted upon what, if it ever 
was the village green, is now known as “ the Rec.” 
Wickets are still apt to be fiery and umpires something 
less than Olympian ; but the standard of play — and 
especially of fielding—is high and the technique ortho- 





dox. Batsmen who try to hit a six do not fall over 
backwards if they fail, wides do not figure largely 
among the extras. All this decorum and proficiency 
clearly serve the best interests of the game as a whole; 


— 


. 


but it would, in a way, be rather nice to see the 
blacksmith at the wicket again, wearing braces and 
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refusing to take guard. 
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Comedians or not, the village stalwarts displayed a sturdy 

individualism which we find wholly admirable. Enterprise 

in any field will, in consequence, always find at the Midland 

Bank a ready welcome and a real desire to be of service, as 

shown in the booklet, ‘ Midland Bank Services for You’ 
( free from any branch). 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


E.C.2 
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it laid aside every scruple, in order to spread the belief that 
the Tories stood for a pool of unemployed. 

Up to 1945, Socialist propaganda was built on Hope as 
well as Fear—hope of a happy land where poverty had been 
banished, where all would be gas and Dr. Temple, and the 
worker would come into his own. But in each election since 
1945 it has dealt only in Fear—fear of unemployment, fear 
of atomic war, both of them linked to the Wicked Tory. In 
the 1951 election, when the machine faced defeat, Transport 
House issued the notorious leaflet which said in so many 
words, ‘The Tories would not object to nearly two million 
unemployed.” But in 1955, after four years of peace and full 
employment under Toryism, neither cock would fight. 

The second blow at the Tory Image has been struck on 
the television screen. In 1950, there were about 400,000 TV 
licences; by 1955 there were ten times as many. Nobody 
grasped the implications of that boom faster than Lord 
Woolton. Of all his achievements during his reign at Central 
Office none is likely to be of more enduring importance to his 
party than his exploitation of television. 

The decision to televise the Tory Party conference at 
Blackpool! in 1954 was the greatest feat of political skill in 
Tory history since Disraeli leaped in the dark in 1867 to wrest 
household suffrage from the Radicals. Dizzy’s ghost must have 
exulted in Uncle Fred. In a single evening multitudes of 
viewers who never had been and ‘never would be lured to a 
Tory meeting saw and heard, for the first time in their’ lives, 
what the Tory Party was really like. An historic personage 
fell dying that night; the Tory of the Low and Vicky 
cartoons, the fat man swollen with wealth, insolence, and 
Kensingtonian vowel sounds. The Tories on the TV screen, 
with their medley of classes, clothes and accents, brought an 
era to an end. In every one of the Tory TV transmissions, 
Woolton and his advisers went straight for the Wicked Man. 
They were out to kill him; and kill him they did. 

This act of justifiable homicide was made easier by the 
discovery of Miss Edith Pitt, MP for Edgbaston and now 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance. For Miss Pitt is a portent of the new 
Toryism, on the TV screen and off it. A working-class girl 
who went to a State school and who reached Parliament 
through Tory working-class politics in Birmingham, Miss Pitt 
retains her Midland vowel sounds; she is at the polar 
extreme from lah-di-dah. She is a serious politician, who 
has escaped the fate of almost every other MP with a 
broadcasting reputation—popularity outside Westminster, 
nullity inside it. If the Tory Central Office experts continue 
to know their job, Miss Pitt will be a major asset of the party 
at the next election. 

The old images. Tory and Socialist alike, that have 
dominated British politics for a generation, have both been 
shattered since 1951. Toryism has been freed from its greatest 
electoral handicap. But Socialism has suffered. For with the 
revolutionary changes, present and to come, in the manual 
worker’s economic climate, he is less and less willing to see 
himself as Labour Voter, Keir Hardie model. (There are 
many signs, in clothes and habits, that he is moving towards 
an American stereotype.) 





The Spectator 
JUNE 4, 1831 
CLIMAX ON PAGANINI.—Last night, a gentleman in the Opera pit, 
expatiating on the wonderful powers of the virtuoso, and after 
much superlative phrase, concluded thus—“Wonderful! wonder- 
ful! ’Pon my soul, that "ere last was just like a wistle !” 
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In propaganda terms, Toryism has reached its half-way 
mark. It has rid itself of the image’imposed on it by its enemy 
Within the next few years it must complete its task—the 
creation of a new image that will enable the emancipate 
masses now adrift from the Socialist politics of poverty to 
attach themselves firmly to Tory democracy. 

I hope that the authors of How People Vote will produce 
a new edition in 1960. If they do, it will be as absorbing as 
this one, but very different. 


Grazie Per Tutto 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 
b OR many years Miss Elizabeth Jungman had been a great 


friend of the Beerbohms, whom she had met through 

Gerhart Hauptman (whose secretary she was for twelve 
years). During the last war, which Max and Florence spent 
in England, Miss Jungman (who was working in London) 
spent weekends with them at their cottage at Abinger; and 
when they returned to Rapallo she spent her annual holidays 
with them. At the end of each visit, as she was packing to 
leave, Max would go to her room with a book of Siegfried 
Sassoon’s poems. He would cough politely, turn to the flyleaf 
on which he had pencilled Miss Jungman’s address in his 
delicate up-sloping writing, and ask her, formally: ‘Er... 
will this address still find you?’ 

She would tell him, ‘Yes. That is quite correct.’ 

‘And—er—if anything should happen. . . .’” 

‘If I am at the North Pole or if I am at the South Pole; 
she would reassure him, ‘I will come.’ 

Max himself telephoned her in London, asking her to come 
quickly. She arrived two hours after Florence had died. A 
few days later, she and Max and the young gardener Agostino 
rowed out into the Gulf of Tigullio and, carrying out her 
last wishes, scattered Florence’s ashes on the January waters. 

Max took a rubber and carefully erased Elizabeth’s address 
from the flyleaf of the Sassoon book, *. . . for I won't b 
needing this any more, will 1?’ And so Miss Jungman was 
duty bound to him for the rest of his life. Happily, of all the 
people who knew and loved Max, there was nobody s0 
qualified for the task as she was. 

By 1951 he was beginning to be the age he had always 
seemed to be since his Charterhouse days. His eyes and 
bronchial tubes were sending out distress signals and soon 
gout made a painful appearance between him and his fiasco 
of red wine. ‘There is not a part of my body which has not 
betrayed me,’ he remarked towards the end. He was physically 
extraordinarily sensitive. ‘I think he was born,’ Miss Jungman 
explained, ‘with several skins less than other people.’ A harsh 
voice or a door suddenly banged genuinely distressed him 
(though none of us could equate this with his having 
acclimatised himself to the infernal din which came with the 
broadening of the highway below the windows of the Villa 
Chiara). Apparently, he was not joking when he implored 
Miss Jungman not to put his white shawl—a gossamer cobweb 
—on his bed as it was too heavy. 

Although he was infinitely courteous, this sensitivity and 
his perfectionist irritation at the breakdown of anything—’ 
pen, a watch or a part of the body—made him an impatient 
patient whenever he was sick. Miss Jungman’s task was relent: 
less and demanding. He wrote very few letters himself and 
there were many letters to be written to publishers, friends, 
admirers. There was a constant stream of visitors who had to 
be discouraged or carefully instructed for admittance. ‘Speak 
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dowly and a little loudly. He is not hearing quite so well 
as usual.’ She had to keep books and newspapers and 

riodicals flowing steadily in. Every day he usually read a 
whole book, did The Times crossword and usually ‘improved’ 
a page of a newspaper or a magazine. With Teutonic thorough- 
ness, she repaired his wardrobe, watched his diet and super- 
vised his comfort. 

On summer afternoons, out in what Max called ‘the vining 
room’—an old wooden table and a bench under the vine in 
the garden—wearing his spotless white ducks and his straw 
hat tilted dandyishly, he would tell her (reminded usually by 
something he was reading) of memorable occasions and people. 
There stood the Academician trembling before Lord 
Northcliffe. “Do you approve, m’Lord. of her Ladyship’s 
pose?” the poor fellow asked. Lord Northcliffe, scarcely 
glancing at his wife who was posing there experimentally, 
don’t you know—her hand dangled somewhat—er—absurdly 
over a lalique garden urn, replied in a—er—demolishing voice, 
“I don’t care a damn, my good man, so long as you use the 
most expensive paints.” ’ 

Or sitting in one of the wicker chairs near one of the great 
terracotta pots of camellias on the terrace roof outside the 
door of his workroom—the sparkling sea stretching below to 
the Portofino peninsula—he would become suddenly con- 
vulsed with giggles, his shoulders heaving, delighted with some 
limerick he had just composed. ‘Elizabeth!’ he would call. 
‘Would you care to hear that—er— 

There was a young lady of Hythe, 

Who cried—er—“I am lithe! I am blithe 

Till Old Father Time 

(For the sake of the rhyme) 

Came and mowed her away with his scythe.’ 
And in the winter evenings when the turbulent sea dashed at 
the rocks below the villa, and the Dutch woman weather-vane 
on the villa next door whirled round and round in the winds, 
waving her arms unindicatively, Max, tucked snugly into his 
faded brown and white checked armchair surrounded by the 
pictures, posters, cartoons, books and mementoes of the 
Maximilian age, would sing Miss Jungman old music hall 
songs as she sat near by mending his shirts. 

In April Max became ill and had to be removed to the 
little white clinic which was run by the family of doctors, 
Bacigalupo, who had been attending the Beerbohms since 
they first settled in Italy. But until he lost consciousness he 
was preoccupied with quotations and words: 

*“Even the weariest river—flows somewhere safe to sea.”’ 
His hand rose and fell in a gesture of despair: ‘I haven’t got 
it quite right. My memory has begun to play me tricks. I 
see H.E. A. dash V.E.N. written like a clue, and shapes: 
the shapes of the spare pillows on top of the wardrobe, the 
pattern of the blind on the yellow wall, Gordon Craig taught 
me to admire shadows.’ 

His last words—spoken in Italian for the benefit of Giuseppe 
Bacigalupo, his doctor, were: ‘Grazie per tutto.’ 


” 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
INTELLIGENCE 


We are determined to take care to preserve the British character of 
the programmes.—The Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. David 
Gammans, December 14, 1953. 

CHILDREN’s programmes on Independent TV will be a complete sell- 
out to Hollywood from next month. The London weekday programme 
company, Associated Rediffusion, said last night that from June 4 
@ Hollywood film will be screened every evening for children’s viewing 
for all five days—News Chronicle, May 25, 1956. 


MPs’ Salaries 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


Ps’ salaries are the strangest set of piece rates in the 
world—the more work a Member does for his 


constituents or the country, the more money it takes 
out of his own pocket; the less he does, the more cash he has 
to himself . . . if C. L. Dodgson had thought of this, he might 
have added another chapter to Alice in Wonderland. As it is, 
we perpetuate the system by a tiresome combination of 
political cowardice and myopia. 

In brief, the situation and problem at the moment is this: 
an’MP receives £1,000 a year together with a ‘Sessional 
Allowance’ of £2 per day for each sitting day, excluding 
Fridays. Thus each Member gets about £1,230 a year. Out of 
this he has to meet all Parliamentary and constituency 
expenses, and everything else resulting from his Parliamentary 
status. These are mostly returnable against tax. Expenses vary 
greatly. They depend on the type of constituency represented, 
and on the activity—or torpor—of the individual. 

Here are two typical examples: Mr. Greenfields represents 

a county constituency, about thirty miles long by twenty 
across; to cover this wide rural area he must run a car. He does 
a heavy mileage in the year, maybe 12,000 miles or more. 
Allowing for depreciation, the cost of his car for constituency 
purposes alone probably comes to £250 a year, or higher. 
Mr. Greenfields is an active Member. For one thing his 
constituency is marginal, so he has to work full tilt to stay in 
Parliament. To give his constituents good service he has to 
have a secretary—and the trade union rate for her is £465 per 
annum. Many MPs manage with a part-time secretary, but 
Mr. Greenfields finds that to do an adequate job for the 
nation as well as for his constituents, to cover such different 
subjects as farming and the United Nations, he must have full- 
time secretarial assistance. Add to this Mr. Greenfields’s 
postage and telephone expenses. They amount to about £125 
per annum. There you have his basic expenses—£840. If he 
has no other income, he has to keep himself, stay at a hotel in 
London or his constituency (or run two houses), entertain 
occasionally at the House of Commons and dip his hand into 
his pocket for the charities that he cannot avoid—all out of 
the remaining £390. That is impossible. The result is that 
although there are good Members, there are no Mr. Greenfields 
without outside incomes. 

But there are large numbers of Mr. Hardups. Now Mr. 
Hardup has a safe seat. Whatever he does, he is returned at 
elections provided that he retains his Party’s nomination. He 
has a friend, Mr. Scrapealong, who has a more marginal urban 
constituency but which also votes on the party ticket. In the 
end the result for both is the same, and nothing that they do 
really influences their election results by more than a few 
hundred votes. Both Mr. Hardup and Mr. Scrapealong manage 
with public transport. They get few letters because they are 
not very active—it is against their financial interest to be so. 
Perhaps they have a third share in a secretary—£150 a year. 
Their postage and telephone bill is small—about £50 a year. 
They either visit their constituencies as seldom as possible or 
they come to the House as little as possible, so as to save 
money. They just rub along; they certainly have no money for 
travel and little money for the purchase of books and 
periodicals. Finally they have no chance to save for retirement. 
By this arrangement who suffers? The answer is that the 
country, the constituencies and the MPs all suffer. 

The dangers of these examples are clear. The system they 
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describe gives the man with an outside income, earned or 
unearned, an overwhelming advantage. It condemns many 
people of potential value to the House to spending years 
scraping along on half the actual net salary of many clerks of 
urban district councils. 

It also does something else. In the present absence of a 
proper superannuation scheme, many Members are compelled 
to remain in Parliament long after they should have retired. 
There is at present a benevolent organisation, called the Mem- 
bers’ Fund, to which we all subscribe and which makes grants 
on a means test up to £300 per annum for ex-MPs and £180 
for their widows, provided that their total incomes, including 
pension, do not exceed £375 and £255 respectively. Nobody 
can describe this as more than a private poor law scheme. 
Finally, taking the long view, the system leaves the miost 
important problem of all completely unanswered—the means 
by which we attract young men with ability into public life. 
As things are, and unless a man already has a career easy to 
combine with Parliament, like the law or journalism, he has 
to compel his family to suffer because of his public service. 

What, then, are the alternative proposals? Should we sup- 
port the current suggestion that MPs’ salaries should be 
attached to a middle grade of the Civil Service so that it takes 
the issue out of the arena of invidious wrangling? The answer 
is “Yes—but this should be recognised as only a small first 
step.’ It is time that we made up our minds on the kind of 
Parliament we want. There must be a major financial reform 
of the whole system. 


(1) SALARIES. Members’ salaries should be recognised as 
salaries—not as general portmanteaux for expenses. It would 
be a good arrangement to attach the salary to the level of the 
Assistant Secretary grade in the Civil Service. This would 
make it approximately £2,000 a year and as it would be pegged 
to the Whitley machinery of adjustment, it would prevent the 
recurring and constant embarrassment for MPs of having to 
wash their dirty bills in public. With the problem of hotels or 
two homes, sundry entertainment and expenses, it would still 
leave the MP substantially below the Assistant Secretary in 
net salary; yet it would enable the man who had no outside 
income to manage. 

(2) RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES. As a logical corollary of 
the Civil Service grading, I further suggest a non-contributory 
pensions scheme—but on a different basis. Of course it is 
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nonsense to imagine an actuarially possible ordinary contriby. 
tory scheme with the present age-groups of men in Parliament. 
What is to be done about the person who is first elected at the 
age of fifty or fifty-five? He, most of all, is in need of having 
his old age taken care of if he is to enter public life with a free 
mind. A suitable arrangement would be a pension payable on 
retirement after the age of sixty-five of £500 per annum for ten 
years’ service in the House, of £750 per annum after twenty 
years’ service and £1,000 per annum after thirty years. 

(3) EXPENSES ALLOWANCES. I propose a new idea—the 
introduction of an expenses allowance on the pattern of the 
American system. At present a US Senator receives approxi- 
mately £12,500 a year in allowances for secretarial and office 
expenses in addition to his personal salary of £7,500 and his 
superannuation scheme. The expenses are not handled by the 
Senators but are paid direct by the Senatorial office. The 
circumstances in Britain do not warrant a similar scale of 
lavishness—nor is it necessary for our purpose. For one thing, 
I personally am in favour of a part-time Parliament, so far as 
it is possible. 

A general allowance of up to £1,000 should be set aside for 
administrative expenses. This should be for secretaries and 
postage. (It may be argued that postage franking should be 
made free also, as in the US, but on balance I have rejected 
this out of self-protection from the bores and crackpots who, 
by the circularising of constituents or their fellow Members, 
might thereby have a new freedom.) Under this scheme, in no 
case would the Member be called upon to handle the moneys; 
these would be payable by the Fees Office on production of 
the Member’s written authority up to the specified amount. 

(4) TRaveL ALLOowancezs. The present travel arrangements 
whereby Members have free travel by recognised public trans- 
port between their homes, constituencies and the House of Com- 
mons is in the spirit of the previous proposals outlined. | 
suggest the extension of it by the provision of £150 per annum 
per Member so arranged that it can be accumulated and used 
in aggregate in any single Parliament, if the Member so desires, 
in order to enable him to visit distant places. The justification 
is that the House of Commons should have an opportunity to 
learn something about the affairs of territories for which it is 
responsible. 

The present practice of sponsored invitations is invidious, 
for it always carries with it the risk that those who travel by 
this method may feel themselves obliged to their hosts—a 
position in which no Member of Parliament should place him- 
self if he has a regard for the good repute of the House of 
Commons. Nor are the various Parliamentary bodies that 
sponsor foreign visits at public expense satisfactory. For it is 
well known that they usually contrive to send the least 
representative Members of Parliament to the most unsuitable 
spots; either in payment for services rendered to the Whips or 
out of mutual admiration arrangements with selected col- 
leagues. In any case, I can say from considerable experience 
that group visits and delegation sky-trains are not to be com- 
pared with individual journeys of inquiry so far as-the value 
of the experience is concerned. 

These, then, are my proposals. They fall within the context 
of a part-time Parliament which I consider to be desirable for 
two reasons. First, by encouraging them to have outside inter- 
ests, the system enables Members to bring special knowledge to 
the work of the House; and incidentally makes it easier for us 
all to keep a sense of proportion. Secondly, the hazards of re- 
election are such that it is essential that MPs should be 
encouraged to retain a connection, however slender, with some 
outside interest to which they can return if they lose their seats 
—which would serve the dual purpose of enabling men from 
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the widest possible field to undertake Parliamentary duties 
and of ensuring their complete intellectual and conscientious 
independence vis-a-vis their constituencies. These proposals, 
| consider, are the minimum for the efficient working of a 
good Parliament. 


Maurice Tate 


py JOHN ARLOTT 


HE news that Maurice Tate was dead seemed a 

personal tragedy to many who never, strictly speaking, 

knew him personally. Within his chosen field he was a 
great man; yet the boy in him made him a cricketer who, even 
at the spectator’s range, was human at his most heroic, 
whimsical at his most furious, friendly at his most hostile. He 
was born, and he died, in that part of the Weald where the 
marriage of leather and twine called a cricket ball was first 
made; so he inherited native sympathy with the tool of his 
greatness. 

His father, Fred Tate, played cricket for Sussex and 
England; and Maurice Tate was fifteen when the same county 
engaged him as a ground-staff bowler at a pound a week. As 
twelve years and war service changed him from a leggy lad 
into a powerful man, he seemed to take the shape of a steady 
county player, slow off-spin bowler, and a sturdy, spanking but 
unsubtle batsman. Then, one day in July, 1922, as he bowled 
his off-breaks to that disheartening batsman, Philip Mead, his 
anger—always swift, brief and devoid of hate—flared out in 
a single fast delivery which bounced bewilderingly and 
knocked Mead’s stumps from the ground. 

The spontaneous and instinctive perfect action of that ball 
became the daily mechanism of the bowling in which Maurice 
Tate tore from the most flawless pitches a speed matchless in 
the history of the game. The large feet, wide hips and heavy 
shoulders which delighted the cartoonists were the perfect 
equipment for a fast-medium bowler and, when he was at his 
greatest, cover-point felt the ground shake beneath him as 
Tate’s left foot pounded the crease in his delivery stride. 

By untutored second nature, he made the ball swing in the 
air, and ‘angle’ off the ground with bewildering sharpness. In 
the post-1914 war period of England’s cricketing defeats by 
Australia, he lit with fiery inspiration bowling spells which 
would have been amazing merely as feats of endurance. Yet 
laughter was never far from him, even in the mighty efforts 
which won him the records still standing to his name at the 
highest—England v. Australia—level of play. 

In days of perfect wickets and great batsmen, he took 2,786 
wickets, and scored over 22,000 runs. In 1937, uncomprehend- 
ing and hurt, he left the service of the Sussex County Cricket 
Club and the sight of his admirers and friends among cricketers 
all over the world. He went then to his greatest, if least famous, 
trumph—a family life loving and united beyond the belief of 
the more sophisticated. May the turf he bruised with the fine 
fury of his bowling lie lightly on the great cricketer and simple, 
lovable man who was Maurice Tate. 


STAPHYLINID INTELLIGENCE 


A MILES-LONG cloud of flying black beetles caused near panic at West 
Coast resorts yesterday . . . entomologists called them Staphylinids. 
— Daily Mail, May 29. 
HEALTH authorities said last night. ‘We do not know yet what 
kind of a fly it is —Daily Express, May 29 
. AN invasion of tiny beetles—Daily Herald, May 29. 


. LARGE numbers of big black flies—Zhe Times, May 29. 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 
I: the evening sunlight on Manday, I went to that least 


visited part of London, the Isle of Dogs. It’s more than 

a square mile of docks, houses, shattered Victorian 
churches, no train service, no cinema, a bus service, and 
only approachable by swing bridges. The people on the Island 
are proud of it and don’t like living anywhere else. Poplar 
people on the mainland don’t like coming to live on the 
Island. It is a cut-off kingdom, the remotest thing you can 
find in London, and was very badly bombed in the war. 
Among the ruins three sights well worth the journey are to 
be seen. (1) Coldharbour, near Blackwall Basin, where some 
fine Georgian merchants’ houses have the water washing up 
to their walls and where a public house looks over Blackwall 
Reach. (2) Island Gardens on the southern tip of the Island, 
which commands the best view of Greenwich Hospital there 
is. Reflected in the water one sees the doomed Union Wharf 
beside the Hospital, with its weather-boarded houses, Queen's 
House, and in the background the trees of Greenwich Park 
and the outline of the Observatory. (3) One of the best new 
housing estates I have seen since the war, comparable with 
Lansbury, intimately proportioned, cheerful and airy and yet 
London-like. It is called Castalia Square and makes one realise. 
when one compares it with the gloomy blocks of ‘artisans’ 
dwellings’ of the mid-war and pre-1914 periods, how good 
modern architecture can be. In all the destruction I record 
in this column, it is a pleasure to be able to write about some- 
thing newly built which makes one’s heart rejoice. 


CASUALTY LIST 


Additions to the casualty list are : 

GREAT CHILLING FARMHOUSE, HANTS: early sixteenth 
century, to be destroyed by its owners, the Regent Oil 
Company. 

24-26 CHURCH STREET, LEATHERHEAD: 
replaced by shops and flats. 

St. Mary’s, SANDWICH: despite an anonymous offer of 
£4,500 towards the cost of restoration and £988 spent 
last year repairing the roof, over half of which was a 
a fund to procure the preservation of St. Mary’s. 

12 COLLEGE STREET, BRISTOL: a large, late- Georgian house, 
the birthplace of Friese-Greene, the inventor of cinemato- 
graphy. It is to be a car park. 

KiEYFORD House, FROME: built 1803, with a chapel and 
wings for inhabitants and otherwise known as Steven's 
Asylum and Hospital. 

BisHop’s House, BATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM: by Augustus 
Welby Pugin, with a magnificent dining hall and painted 
roof. It is in the way of a ring road. 

RosSE STREET, WOKINGHAM: a dozen old houses of modest 
proportions, an essential part of this charming town. 


old houses to be 


TRINITY DIVINITY 
We had the Athanasian Creed in church last Sunday; | 
hope you did. Trinity Sunday is to me a sort of end-of-term 
concert after the excitements of the Church’s Year, and I am 
reminded of a beautiful poem of J. Meade Falkner beginning : 
We have done with dogma and divinity, 
Easter and Whitsun past, 
The long, long Sundays after Trinity 
Are with us at last; 
The passionless Sundays after Trinity, 
Neither feast-day nor fast. 
His poems may still be bought at a certain bookshop in 
London at their original published price of half a crown, but 
it is a secret I intend to keep for friends and his admirers 
and not to be divulged to the trade. 





The perschwepptive of Russia reveals the hitherto 
unrecorded existence of a powerful SCH WEPPTH Column. 

There is for instance, co-existent with a Five Year Plan, 
a Five Year Plan to end Five Year Plans, which includes a 
Five Year Plan for being totally inconsequent and digging 
up all statues of Workers looking steadily towards the sky 
as if they had just seen something tremendously encouraging 
above the horizon. There is also a Five Months Plan for being 
the person who occasionally takes an extra day off; a Five 
Fortnightly Plan for realising that though the New is 
obviously tremendously good in Russia, the isolated Old had 
individual moments when, intermittently, it was not bad 


either; and there is a Five Week Plan for reading Tolstoy 
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and Dostoievsky as great literature rather than as signifi- 


cant pointers demonstrating trends in the social evolution 
of a corporate body towards its destined counterpoise in the 
pattern of the body corporate. Not unconnected with the 
above is a Five Day Plan for intermittently allowing your- 
self to wonder whether the names of the inventors of the 
microscope, the microphone, Annie Get Your Gun, Macadam 
roads, and the Bridge of Pythagoras, really perhaps didn't 
absolutely certainly end in ov or ovitch. There is some sup- 
port for a Five Minute Plan for getting up ten minutes late 
in the morning. Occasionally we put in motion the Five Second 
Plan for being a person not absolutely clear about his motives 


and definitely indistinct about his political allegiance. 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Hie 


SCHWEPPERBVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DEINE THROUGH 
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High Tea at Buckingham Palace 


T would be a great pity, and quite contrary to the traditions 

and indeed the interests of our curious society, if nobody 

ever criticised the Royal Family. The Queen and Prince 
Philip happen to be (to put it mildly) popular, and to deserve 
their popularity. But they frequently do things which seem to 
some of their subjects quite inexcusable: like playing polo on 
Sunday, failing to attend the wedding of Miss G. Kelly, being 
civil (or alternately not civil enough) to Russian statesmen and 
divorced persons, and appearing with insufficient frequency 
on television. 

But the strong feelings to which these lapses or excesses give 
rise are mainly of a sectional or sectarian nature; and the 
attacks launched on the Royal Family, whether editorially or 
in the correspondence columns of the press, are short-lived, 
tactical affairs, mere skirmishes. They are uninteresting 
because they are generally puerile and often have a contrived 
or exhibitionist air about them. ‘I am sure I am not the only 
British mother who feels that Prince Charles is being 
deprived . . | You have got to be a pretty good ass to write 
that sort of letter at all, and a still bigger ass to send it to 
the Daily Beast. 


* * * 


It was accordingly refreshing to read, in last week’s New 
Statesman, a diatribe conceived in more strategical terms. The 
strategy was that, as Captain Liddell Hart would put it, of the 
indirect approach. The anonymous writer began by drawing 
our shocked attention to an expensive party given at Claridges 
by a Hungarian for two débutantes; ‘its splendours were duly 


communicated to British workers, in goggling detail, by the 
daily press,’ he wrote. 

I thought at first it was the splendours of the party he was 
objecting to: not to the press for duly* reporting them, to the 
detail for goggling, or to the British workers for reading the 
resultant rubbish. But it soon appeared that these splendours 
were illusory. ‘Things,’ this former bon vivant went on, ‘are 
not what they used to be.’ He spoke darkly of bad champagne, 
dubious caviar and village dressmakers. There is some 
internal evidence that he lives in a world of his own; but it is a 
world that gives him cause for disquiet and indignation. 

He sums up his misgivings as follows: ‘Every all-night 
party, every case of champagne, every hamper{ of pdté de 
joie gras is one more proof that the Welfare State no longer 
exists . that equality is not just around the corner but 
receding into the remote distance.’ 

Whether equality (whatever that means) is receding or not, 
it seems to be a conception infirmly grasped by the writer in 
the New Statesman, who buttresses his theory that things are 
not what they used to be with references to the social success 
achieved by ‘even minor heiresses from Milwaukee, even 
junior financiers from Frankfurt, even fourth secretaries from 
seedy Middle Eastern Embassies.’ As a frequent reader of the 
New Statesman, 1 can understand its abhorrence for all 
heiresses, and particularly those who come from Milwaukee; 
but surely it is better, and more egalitarian, that the dubious 
caviar should be sloshed down by minor rather than by major 





_* Duly, adv, Rightly, properly, fitly; sufficiently; punctually.’ The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

+ For a brief but (if I may say so) moving account of the uses to 
which empty pdté de foie gras hampers can be put in an emergency, 
see Three Weeks in the Sargasso Sea: a Personal Narrative of the Quest 
for Groundnuts. By Strix. (Frisby and Beharrel, 21s. 1948.) The book 
is Copiously illustrated. ‘ 


heiresses? I can see, too, that equality, like so many other 
things, does not apply to foreigners, and that it is dialectically 
OK to describe some Middle Eastern Embassies as ‘seedy,’ 
although one cannot help wondering which they are; but again 
—as in the case of the heiresses—surely there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with a fourth secretary, the humblest 
diplomat on the Embassy staff, getting a whiff of the guilty 
splendours? Equality would recede still farther if only 
Ambassadors, and non-seedy ones at that, got asked to these 
orgies. 


a ak a 


In the writer’s view the Queen is to blame for all the orgy- 
mongering that goes on; ‘one move from the Palace, and the 
whole complex, hierarchic structure of the Season would 
collapse.’ He blames the Royal Family for sponsoring ‘an 
outmoded social fashion’ which is ‘at variance with the way of 
life that most of the Queen’s subjects now find admirable.’ 

How on earth this clever chap has discovered which way of 
life most of the Queen’s subjects now find admirable I do not 
know, and I wish he would write another article and tell us 
what it is. But meanwhile he points out that the Royal Family 
‘are obliged—if we take the trouble to assert our rights—to 
do exactly as we tell them.’ (By ‘we’ I am pretty sure he means 
the nation, not the New Statesman.) He gives royalty credit for 
being ‘obliging’; ‘it pacifies the politicians by pruning down its 
speeches to the barest bones of platitude; to encourage 
industry. it daily courts sartorial disaster by patronising 
English dressmakers.’ I shouldn’t myself have thought that 
the Queen’s clothe$ were what you might call dowdy, or that 
Prince Philip’s speeches could fairly be described as 
platitudinous; but this chap, as I say, does rather seem to live 
in a world of his own. 

In his view these perfunctory concessions to ‘the needs of 
mid-twentieth-century Britain’ are not enough. “The British 
people are, by now, reconciled to a monarchy whose mental 
horizons are bounded by Newmarket and Drury Lane; they 
no longer expect any positive contribution to the welfare of 
the community; but have they not the right to demand, in 
return for their annual £75,000, the purely negative virtue of 
social responsibility ?’ 

He does not say what he means by ‘social responsibility’ 
nor why he considers it a purely negative virtue; but it is 
clearly something which he thinks the Royal Family lacks. It 
is not, at a guess, all that skylarking off to Nigeria and other 
parts of the Empire to which he objects; what get him down 
are ‘Presentation Parties at Buckingham Palace, Royal Ascot 
and incessant scurryings between country houses.” He would 
probably not object to the Queen visiting (say) one country 
house every two months, for the fresh air will do her good; it 
is the incessant scurrying that sets us all such a frightfully bad 
example. ‘There will have,’ he concludes, ‘to be some big 
changes at Buckingham Palace when Labour returns to power.’ 

Only one thing in his article disquiets me. He writes: ‘Is 
it too much to ask, just once, that the people at the top should 
set something other than the worst possible example?’ | do 
not like that ‘just once.’ It sounds as if we might not be going 
to get any more of these splendid articles, and I think that would 
be a very great pity. They make, if | may borrow one of the 
writer’s phrases, ‘a positive contribution to the welfare of the 
community.’ 

STRIX 
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CHURCHILL AND CHARLEMAGNE 


Sir,—I read with considerable interest your 
German Correspondent’s article (May 18). 
May I correct the point that, ‘as someone 
pointed out, Churchill was the first Protestant 
to be awarded the International Prize for ser- 
vices to European Unity’? As I belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Sir Winston was not 
the first but the second Protestant to get the 
Prize.—Yours faithfully, 
H. BRUGMANS 
Rector 
College of Europe, Bruges 


WARDS OF THE STATE 


Sir,—In May, 1955, Mr. Raymond Fletcher, 
was Socialist candidate for High Wycombe (he 
was defeated by 7,240 votes). At that time he 
was described as a lecturer for the National 
Council of Labour Colleges—a rabid Marxist 
sect dedicated to preaching the class war. Now 
this same Mr. Fletcher is good enough to 
accuse me, in the letter that you printed last 
week, of feeling hatred and contempt for the 
handicapped citizens whom I called wards of 
the State; and to add the taunt that my feel- 
ings arise from the fact that I was an unsuc- 
cessful Tory candidate in May, 1955 (I was 
defeated by 876 votes). Mr. Fletcher’s accusa- 
tions are worth noting only for the light that 
they throw on the person who makes them. 

But let me assure your other readers that I 
feel neither hatred nor contempt for those 
4,000,000 fellow citizens who are classified 
—not by me, but by the authorities whom I 
cited—as mentally dull. I believe (though 
presumably Mr. Fletcher does not) that the 
4,000,000, like the rest of us, were all 
created in God’s image, with immortal souls. 
1 refuse to follow Marx and Mr. Fletcher in 
calling them /umpenproletariat; for that is a 
piece of abuse on a par with Marx’s descrip- 
tion of Lassalle as ‘a Jewish Nigger.’ 

To point out, as I did, that some citizens are 
mentally worse off than others is like pointing 
out that some are materially worse off. Each 
is a fact of political importance. But I do not 
despise either group. As a Tory, I recognise 
that it is our national duty to take care of both. 
I despise only those politicians who mimic 
Marx by trafficking in their misfortunes and 
then jeering at them.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES CURRAN 
London, WC2 


HANNAY OR BOND? 


Sir,—The Secret Service has had to suffer some 
hard knocks recently, but none unkinder than 
Mr. Anthony Hartley’s disparagement of the 
head of their 00 section, James Bond. | share 
an office with Bond and, since I know even 
more about him than does his biographer, Mr. 
Jan Fleming, I have exceptionally obtained the 
permission of M. to break the rules of silence 
of our Service and come to his defence. 

Mr. Hartley assumes that Bond is a creature 
of ‘Clubland.’ Bond is a member of no club. 
Nor is he a member of ‘a new-fashioned 
plutocracy.’ It is a matter of regret in the Ser- 
vice that Mr. Fleming has made no attempt 
to describe the character of this fine agent in 
greater depth. Profounder study would 
probably reveal that Bond is, in fact, sub- 
consciously in revolt against those manifesta- 
tions of the Establishment with which Buchan 
surrounded Hannay, Leithen and Sandy 
Arbuthnot. 

Bond is not interested in ‘rich clothes and 
rich food,’ In the Service his addiction to 
scrambled eggs is so exaggerated as to be 
regarded almost as a security risk. Plain, 
nourishing foods such as underdone double 
cutlets, tournedos, and grilled soles are his 
normal fare, occasionally supported by such 
other strengthening natural foods as caviare, 
smoked salmon, asparagus and fraises de’ bois. 
These foods may be expensive, but they are 
not ‘rich’ in a Wine and Food Society sense. 
The nature of his duties makes it impossible 
for Bond to label himself by wearing ‘rich’ 
clothes, and Mr. Fleming is correct in con- 
fining his wardrobe to dark blue worsteds 
(tropical weight in the summer) and short- 
sleeved, sea-island cotton shirts in white or 
dark blue. The only tie I have ever seen him 
wear is a black knitted silk four-in-hand. He 
also possesses a suit of yellowing black-and- 
white hound’s tooth tweed and a dinner jacket 
(perhaps a trifle ‘richly’ embellished with 
turned-back cuffs and wide-ribbed lapels). 

To be candid, sex does play a part in Bond’s 
life and, to the taste of many of us in the 
Service, Mr. Fleming is too free in detailing 
the intimate relationships which his profession 
throws in Bond’s way, but at least Mr. Fleming 
does not engage in the sort of Freudian 
double-talk about ‘mailed virgins’ which 
Buchan put into the mouth of Leithen in 
The Dancing Floor. On the question of 
whether the secret agent of forty years ago 
was more clean-limbed than is the agent of 
today, I dare say sociologists would favour 
contemporary man. But the fashion in 
biography has changed since Buchan’s day, 
and one must admit that more is known of 
Bond’s sex life than of Hannay’s or Leithen’s. 

From his flock-papered coign in the 
Spectator’s office, Mr. Hartley yearns for the 
heroes of bygone days. In the Service we 
would certainly prefer the villains that went 
with them.—Yours faithfully, 

‘008’ 
Regent's Park, London, NW1 


‘A PLEA FOR MAN’ 


Sir,—The reviewer of my Plea for Man states: 
‘Even [Rossi’s] specific criticism is wrong: the 
attempt to explain manifold appearances in 
terms of a single factor, such as water, was 
abandoned—tacitly by Anaximenes and 
explicitly by Empedocles, Anaxagoras and 
the Atomists.’ 

I wrote quite clearly in my Plea: *. . . they 
thought [the problem of being] could be solved 
by singling out one of four primeval kinds of 


SPECTATOR, JUNE 1, 195% 


matter’ (page 48). Anaximander’s ang 
Anaximenes’s position is dealt with on pages 
46 and 47. The reference on page 47 clearly 
includes Anaxagoras and the Atomists, 

This is the only point on which the reviewer 
condescends to give reasons for his dislike of 
my book. Whilst I can understand very welj 
his indignation at finding so many of the pet 
superstitions of our age challenged, this does 
not justify his attempt at substantiating his 
opinion by misquoting my statements.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MARIO M. ROSS] 

Edinburgh University Press, George Square, 

Edinburgh 8 


[J. W. N. Watkins writes: ‘I suspect that | 
misread the sentence Signor Rossi now quotes 
because it not only contradicts sentences 
preceding it and immediately following it, but 
completely undermines his accusation against 
the pre-Socratics. On page 46 Signor Rossi 
scolded “Thales and his immediate successors” 
for ignoring “the problem whether the reduc- 
tion of the manifold phenomena to a single 
underlying matter was a valid explanation.” On 
page 47 he wrote: “Early Greek philosophers 
never came to grips with the downright con- 
tradiction involved in the assumption of a 
single principle or matter as the origin or 
‘root’ of many different objects.” The sen- 
tence he now quotes is immediately followed 
by: “The only problem which they really 
considered was that of the transformation from 
one kind of matter to another, or the relations 
between the ‘one’ matter and its ‘many’ forms.” 
True, Signor Rossi “dealt with” Anaximenes 
and Anaximander—but without indicating that 
they abandoned the monism to which he 
objects. My penultimate paragraph gave what 
I consider strong reasons why anyone who can 
still respect human achievement should dislike 
Signor Rossi’s book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


CYPRUS 

Sir,—In your leading article (May 25) you 
say: ‘At least the present tragedy of daily out- 
rage, destruction and murder [in Cyprus] can 
be ended; at least Cyprus can be restored toa 
place in the Western comity if the Government 
here is prepared to swallow its pride.’ 

I would make only two points: 

(1) How? Unless we ‘sell the pass’ com- 
pletely. 

(2) Many of us feel that the persistent 
carping criticism of the Government's 
strong policy voiced by Lord Attlee 
and other members of the Opposition, 
and by responsible papers such as 
yours, is actively impeding the 
Government in their necessary but 
unpleasant task. A united front is 
absolutely necessary. 

I just cannot see how we can gainsay Mr. 
Paget’s words—'the only thing now is to 
govern and have the guts to govern.’ ‘Self- 
determination’ is in danger of becoming 4 
doctrinaire fantasy. President Wilson has much 
to answer for.—Yours faithfully, 

RUSSELL A. CLARKE 


7 Elmdale Gardens, Aspley, Nottingham 


* 
Sir,—You can, it is true, stamp out patriotic 
violence, just as you can stamp out the flames 
of a fire with your feet. But you cannot, 
except by wholesale liquidation, quench the 
spirit which inflames the violence. The prob- 
lem in cases like Cyprus is that violence 1s 
crime on one side, and patriotism on the 
other. What then can we hope to achieve i 
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Cyprus by our present policy except, at the 
pest, the silence (not peace) of smouldering 
resentment ? 

Whilst one is overawed by the courage of 
the Governor, and grateful to our forces for 
accepting with traditional resolution their dis- 
tasteful task, yet Cyprus induces each day a 
mounting sense of helplessness and a leaden 
heart. The more successful the present policy 
of suppression, the more impossible become 
the chances of reconciliation. Is there not, 
however, an immediate solution to be found 
in partition? With the minorities, and with 
powerful armed resources, we can create a 
new State at one end of the island. At the 
other, Greek Cypriots can attain their destiny 
and the Archbishop can return to get on with 
his job. We can retain responsibility for 
defence over the whole zone, for even if 


agreement on this is not forthcoming, we can 
still do so, by commanding the air and the 
sea, without agreement. 

No doubt the parties concerned would 
strongly oppose the idea. But why ask them? 
When everyone is wanting everything, some- 
one must decide. The parties could not agree 
in India, but time, if not contemporary events, 
will testify to the wisdom of the British stroke. 
We should simply proceed, and leave nobody 
time to recover his breath; the Archbishop 
should be so deeply engaged in the predicament 
of becoming a prime minister that there would 
be no time for talk. The formula has proved 
itself before, and in the light of previous 
experience we could foresee and forestall many 
difficulties —Yours faithfully, 

AUBREY BUXTON 
White's, St. James's, SW1 


Contemporary Arts 


Not So Gay 


Gici. By Colette and Anita Loos. (New.}—— 
Don JUAN and THE DEATH OF SATAN. By 
Ronald Duncan. (Royal Court.) 


Tue Paris of the demi-monde as presented in 
the novels of Colette is not, one would have 
thought, particularly suitable for presentation 
in English on the stage. Nor, for that matter, 
even in French would it make a very sparkling 
evening’s entertainment. Over the traditional 
accoutrements of a Paris supposed to be gay 
hangs a kind of boudoir slatternliness, the stale 
aroma of perfume and pleasure. Gigi is the 
story of how a girl’s grandmother and great- 
aunt conspire to ensure that she shall have a 
good start in the family profession, high-class 
prostitution. Unfortunately, the girl herself is 
actually in love with the young man and 
prefers to marry him rather than accept the 
more expensive rewards of whoredom. Every- 
thing, of course, ends quite happily. This is 
the moonshine side of Colette, though on the 
stage we see some more realistic moments. 
There is one scene which is the nearest thing 
to an oriental slave market to be seen outside 
of Mayfair, and I imagine that this reflects 
more accurately the spirit of the book (which 
I have not read) than do the sugar and spice 
with which the sordid basis of the plot is 
concealed. 

Leslie Caron, who is a very good actress— 
quite apart from being remarkably full of 
oomph or whatever you call it—perhaps made 
a mistake in playing her part in English. Gigi 
would be difficult enough to play anyway, but 
a good number of Mlle Caron’s words were 
inaudible, and that made it worse. Still, she 
flounced and bounced with great vigour and 
her gaucherie was touching enough. As her 
scheming great-aunt Estelle Winwood scored 
a great success, speaking beautifully and being 
delicately as hard as nails. Tony Britton pro- 
vided a rich young man about town 
adequately, and Peter Hall’s direction was 
worthy of a better play. 

* 
_ Two plays by Ronald Duncan have gone 
Into the repertory at the Royal Court. The 
first is the story of Don Juan on earth, and is 
a bit of a bore. The second is the story of 
his coming back to earth from hell and is 
rather better. Keith Michell is a dashing Don 


Juan, and Michael Gwynn is good in the 
unexpected role of the devil. Otherwise this 
is only a moderate evening’s entertainment. 
But I had been seeing Moliére’s version of the 
same myth, so I was prejudiced. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
* 


THe Quare FeLtow. By Brendan Behan. 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford.) 


For trying forcibly to impress the English with 
the logic of Irish republicanism, Brendan 
Behan spent eight years in various prisons. He 
does not, in The Quare Fellow, observe his 
fellow lags with quite the compassionate 
intensity that O’Casey had for his fellow 
tenement-dwellers; but, writing from the inside, 
he achieves a remarkable sense of intimacy 
and immediacy in his stage ballad of Mountjoy 
Jail. From the start, the audience is won 
over; and that is half the battle. And if the 
other half is lost, it is not entirely Behan’s 
fault. His Irish idiom is untranslatable into the 
English of Statford atté Bowe. 

The first act of The Quare Fellow, rambling 
though it is, is held together by Maxwell 
Shaw’s performance as Dunlavin—near to the 
author’s idiom. In the second act, unfortu- 
nately, Dunlavin is incapacitated by over- 
indulgence in meths; and his place is taken 
by a music-hall class of a character. Tension 
relaxes, and the last act does not quite pull 
it together again—partly owing to an extra- 
ordinary decision to play the Irish national 
anthem in the middle. This meant on the first 
night that one section of the audience stood, 
wondering whether it ought to be sitting, and 
another section sat, wondering whether it 
ought to be standing: not the best way to lead 
up to the play’s dramatic climax, the hanging 
of the Quare Fellow. 

Still, basically The Quare Fellow is good 
theatre. It needs a more consistent cast; who 
can have permitted a Teddy boy in Mountjoy 
Jail, with his quiff uncut? Visually the pro- 
duction is good, but many of the actors could 
not be heard from the pit—partly the theatre’s 
fault: it is full of noises. I would be inclined 
to suspend judgement until seeing the play 
done by an Irish cast. If it is, | hope the 
author will play a speaking, instead of merely 
a singing, part. His curtain speech suggests he 
would be good. 

B. 1. 


Spanish Painting 

Spaln has supplied enough of the most eminent 
artists of this century—Picasso, Gris, Gonzalez 
and, among the secondary figures, Miro, Dali, 
Clave—to satisfy her national pride, but it 
seems that, like Ireland, she will turn questing 
and unbiddable talents into emigrés. The exhi- 
bition of Spanish painting which the Arts 
Council has brought to St. James’s Square and 
which will afterwards go on tour is, these 
names being absent, not just Hamlet without 
the Prince but with only Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Polonius and Osric in the cast, 
for, with few exceptions, the pictures are 
shallow, blundering or downright affected. The 
exceptions are to be discovered among the 
older men, artists like Nonell, Echevarria, 
Solana, Mompou and Cossio, who were born 
in the nineteenth century and who in their best 
work show a tired eloquence and a patient 
seriousness. Nonell’s portrait of gipsies dis- 
covers the sitters’ aristocratic intensity as well 
as reminding us of the earliest Picassos, and 
Solana’s picture of washerwomen with its 
sober and honestly rough monumentality is 
perhaps the best work in the show. 

The other rooms offer a depressing antho- 
logy of every kind of modernism, cubism 
made picturesque, several types of non-figura- 
tive painting which are either academic or 
chic, and sophisticated naivety. The most inter- 
esting artist here is Rafael Zabaleta, whose 
work suggests the influence of early Miros 
and whose drawing has some penetration. 
What one misses in fact are either images of 
any marked interest and reality or the ordering 
of common things into a coherent and affective 
unity; there is not the faintest echo of Goya's 
visions or of Velasquez’s Las Meninas. Per- 
haps the most depressing aspect of the show 
is the amount of that loose, semi-fauve, semi- 
expressionist type of picture-making which can 
be found anywhere on the fringes of modern 
European art from Norway to Bulgaria and 
which reduces cold light on warm, pure colour 
or greys and the complexity of natural textures 
to one basic vocabulary spoken with a babbling 
tongue. This is what happens when a desire 
to be free, expressive or sincere is joined to a 
feeble pictorial language and discipline. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Up from Alcohol 


I'LL Cry Tomorrow. (Empire.}-——StTorm 
CENTRE. (Odeon, Leicester Square.——-THE 
SHAWL. (Curzon.) 

Tue big guns of acting, the Hollywood heavies, 

are trained on us this week. First, there’s Susan 

Hayward. Rightly or wrongly I have always 

thought of the round-faced, saucer-eyed Miss 

Hayward, aureoled by an almost circular bush 

of hair, as one of Hollywood's perennial jokes, 

but in /’/1 Cry Tomorrow she comes out—and 
quite successfully—in the heaving, panting, 
gin-and-tear-soaked tradition. Lillian Roth was 

a Broadway actress (actual, not fictional) who 

took to drink at eighteen and stayed drunk 

for sixteen years. An ancient, twittering, filthy, 
disreputable crone, muttering over dustbins, 
she then managed to stagger into an office of 

Alcoholics Anonymous, where she was taken 

in hand and cured to live happily ever after, 

write her autobiography, and tell television 
audiences about the horror: of her past. I found 
the film painful, but not repulsive; curiously 
the only really embarrassing moments were 

those when the cured alcoholics got up at a 

kind of prayer-meeting and capped each other's 

degradation stories, grinning with delight. This 
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sort of thing I found horrid. But Miss Hay- 
ward’s performance, and that of Jo van Fleet 
as her mother (the pair look marvellously 
alike), seemed to me touching, sincere and—in 
their extraordinary evocation of silliness turned 
somehow into tragedy—terrible as _ well. 
Director: Daniel Mann. 

* 

Then comes Bette Davis, queen of the throb- 
bing bosoms; but alas, the throbs are muted, 
and there isn’t very much left. The trouble 
seems to be that an actress, once she has 
finished being determinedly young, becomes, 
in a single leap, as determinedly old. In Storm 
Centre Miss Davis looks somewhere in her 
fifties, and a woman of her age—an American 
especially—doesn’t bring her words out so 
slowly that you hang impatiently on every 
phrase; doesn’t move as if every bone creaked, 
and sit nodding impassively as if turning her 
head or moving her eyes would give her 
rheumatic twinges. Miss Davis is such a 
tremendous actress in the big-gun tradition 
that it is sad to see her thus corseted by the 
absurd convention that middle age means 
decrepitude, and her Buddha-like portrait of 
a small-town librarian accused (how well do 
we know the form!) of Communist sympathies 
is SO unsympathetic that one needs to love civil 
liberty a lot to care much what happens to her. 
Director: Daniel Taradash. 

* 

The week’s best is a Mexican film called 
The Shawl (El Rebozo de Soledad), directed 
against magnificent white expanses of land- 
scape by Roberto Gavaldon and acted with 
unhistrionic homeliness by Arturo de Cordova, 
Pedro Armendariz, and a Mexican cast as 
photogenic as the countryside. The flavour of 
the hot, still country, of the people—at once 
patient and violent—is caught in moments and 
gestures: all ignorance, love, superstition, and 
faith in the peasant woman who brings a baby 
with diphtheria not to a doctor but to a power- 
ful shrine; all defiance in the evicted farmer 
who burns his house down, so that no one else 
shall get it, across his mother’s coffin; all fear, 
ancient subordination, and animal expectation 
in the eyes of the girl who crouches waiting. 
while the man circles slowly round her (this 
is, incidentally, the most effective, terrifying, 
and unsalacious rape scene I remember seeing 
in the cinema). The story is tense and 
melodramatic; the acting subdued, the direc- 
tion at times almost slow. Unusually good 
dialogue has been translated into unusually 
illegible subtitles, but that is hardly anyone’s 
fault—the sunshine glares too whitely to 
enable us to read white lettering; and anyhow, 
mood and gesture are self-revealing enough 
in this simpie and eloquent film. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Morley College Music 


THE main object of the musical activities of 
Morley College is the pleasure and experience 
they give to those who take part in them. But 
for a good many years now the College has 


also been making a useful contribution to 
London’s public musical life. and many of the 
important concerts conducted by Walter Goehr 
at the Central Hall during the war and just 
after are still well remembered. After a lapse 
of some years, the orchestra has now been 
revived by Lawrence Leonard and Leslie Head 
mainly as a training school for intending pro 
fessional orchestral players to rehearse. some- 
times under well-known conductors or com- 
posers, works they are likely to need to know 
In a little over a year they have rehearsed 


> 
135 works, and given an occasional public 
concert, such as the one at Chelsea Town Hall 
last week,. which included the first performance 
of minor works by Liszt and Liebermann, 
Roussel’s Third Symphony and Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka. No professional orchestra dare 
undertake such uncompromising programmes. 
which thus not only give the players valuable 
experience in ambitious and little-known works 
but by sensibly avoiding competition with or 
duplication of commercial concert pro- 
grammes, also valuably fill some of the gaps 
in the London orchestral repertory. 

A few days earlier, at St. Pancras Town Hall. 
the Morley College Concerts Society, estab- 
lished after the war for the continuance of the 
series of concerts already begun, celebrated 
its tenth birthday with a programme mainly of 
English music by composers connected with 
the College. The standard of playing by the 
Leppard Orchestra was not high enough to 
do justice to Tippett’s beautiful, witty and 
difficult Divertimento, nor was the Morley 
College Choir strong or confident enough. even 
under the composer’s direction, to allow much 
more than a guess at the qualities of Fricker’s 
Musick’s Empire. This. a new piece composed 
for the occasion by him in his capacity as 
Musical Director at Morley, is a rather austere 
setting of a naive poem by Marvell, in which 
Fricker carefully avoids all the obvious word- 
painting effects suggested by images in the text. 
images that Britten would delightedly have 
seized upon, and that certainly ought not to 
have been neglected altogether. even at the 
risk of adding musical to poetic naivety. Other- 
wise, as far as could be judged from the per- 
formance, the treatment of the text is imagina- 
tive and skilful. Fricker has given the choir 
singable melodic lines and a plainer, more 
diatonic harmony than is usual in his instru 
mental music, with more characteristic dis- 
sonant writing effectively added in the orches- 
tral parts. As his first major choral work it 
promises well for the large-scale piece he is 
writing for the Leeds Festival. and if it had had 
something more like a Yorkshire choir to sing 
it, would probably have made a much stronger 
impression. If Morley is to continue serving 
London usefully with modern choral music 
shirked by the big choral societies. as it hopes 
soon to be doing in its own concert hall in the 
new College building. instead of at Chelsea 
and St. Pancras. the choir badly needs to be 
increased in numbers and improved in quality 

* 

At Covent Garden. the first of the two 
cycles. in German. is in progress. The 
duction and sets are the familiar ones, 
the conductor is again Rudolf Kempe. 
almost the same cast as in 1955. The very 
beautiful Rheingold, fully maintaining the 
standard of both singing and playing of last 
year’s outstanding performances. promised 
well for the two cycles. In the second. James 
Pease will take over from Hans Hotter as 
Wotan. 


Ring 
pro- 
and 
with 


COLIN MASON 


Bon Appétit ! 


THE extraordinary vitality of the extraordinary 
Cradocks is making the Bon Viveur pro- 
gramme (on Channel 9) one of the most 
stimulating half-hours around the place—and 
certainly the first cookery programme that's 
been entertaining. This week they clearly 
enjoyed themselves enormously play-acting as 
1 married couple (he Cockney English. she 
Arnaud French) serving a meal in a Breton 
bistro. Myself, I always found something 
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disturbing about Mr. Harben’s fulsome 
devotion to the food itself; you could Practi- 
cally hear his gastric juices bubbling as he 
whirled and wobbled his breathless way jn 
kind of sacred ballet about the cooker. The 
Cradocks avoid this uncomfortableness py 
being less direct, by playing the fool, and by 
playing it engagingly enough to create a 
character interest outside the food. This Tug. 
day’s meal of herring-roe croites, sole with 
a shrimp sauce, a salad of crudités, and , 
Parmesan cheese soufflé was, moreover 
demonstrated in such a way as even | could 
understand, and with sufficient grace and charm 
to convince me that even I could cook it, 

The BBC had tried to spike their skillets 
earlier by presenting a spaniel-eyed French. 
man on Panorama who tried, rather sadly, to 
show me how to cook veal with a mushroom, 
cream and brandy sauce. This was all food and 
no nonsense; and whereas | could whip you 
up a Sole au Bon Viveur in a flash, the veal, 
no, I just didn’t get it. 

The whole question of cooking on television 
raises some fascinating imponderables. Shall 
we at last start cooking better? And how doall 
the commercials for tele-snacks stand up to 
the swashbuckling flourishes of the pros? Js 
it cheese-spread, bacon sandwiches and Heinz 
57 in Peckham or is it the Parmesan souffé? 
It would be a fascinating subject for a piece 
of research. 


* 

Two thoroughly bad programmes are coming 
off the troubled waves of ARD—Paris in 
Piccadilly and Seconds Out. 

The first was the tattiest of all the 
commercial variety shows, an insult to the 
intelligence and taste of viewers, and its disap- 
pearance (as a result of networking difficulties) 
is heartily to be welcomec. The basic trouble 
with this show was the lack of animating 
personality; an aura of continental sex of the 
dreariest kind was substituted; and the acts— 
dreary in themselves—were usually at the level 
of the number two roadshow of Les Nudes 
de Gay Paree. Compare i., for example, with 
the BBC’s Tin Pan Alley which is, bless us, 
no great shakes either, but which is warmed 
and widened by the splendidly spreading 
talents of Mr. Cotton who's also to be seen 
in his own Band Show. This wheezing, slightly 
cynical, avuncular character is assuming some 
of the ragged majesty of Bud Flanagan; there 
is the same knowing but innocent eye, the 
same bland, dead-pan look, the same kindly 
scorn about him. Mr. Cotton, because he’s real 
and unafraid of it, is growing in stature with 
every programme he does. 

Seconds Out, ARD’s other dying feature, 
was “anyway pretty dead. Mr. Owen, whos 
work in newspapers I have often admired, 
seemed to have got it into his head that shout 
ing and looking cross was an interesting Wa) 
to have an argument. His treatment recently 
of Mr. Marshall from Singapore was, at the 
least, embarrassing, both for Mr. Marshal 
(whose manners were excellent) and for bis 
audience, Talking this week about automation 
Mr. Owen was rather more controlled; bs 
craggily convoluted forehead was lowered les 
often in a charge. As a result we almost heard 
something interesting; but then, of course, 
bell went. 

It would be pleasant to think that the sam 
bell might be rung after exactly fifteen seconds 
of the new parlour-game played for morots. 
by morons, called Yakity Yak. This }0i 
Liberace and This Is Your Life as a prme 
reason for regretting the invention of the 
cathode ray tube. JOHN METCALF 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note 


Wake frends witic 


MARTE LL 




















DISCOVERY 


A truly carefree holiday — with comfort the keynote, 
yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
































Essay night with 


an Imperial 


‘Good Companion’ 


Homework’s much more fun... and much easier, when it’s 


the promise of a P & O cruise! At every port of call, roperly don table. Nancy goes t " ~ssive sch 

new discoveries await you ... the chance to explore properly done ona portable, Nancy goes to a progressive sc ool, 
historic cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of Her parents lose a typewriter (and a daughter) for the evening, 
excitingly romantic places. And all the while, your But they’ cataieal 7 hl N on 
home is a splendidly spacious ship — with boundless panes with | Nancy aS tNaNcy ’s Head is, The best 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those things learnt in life are what you teach yourself . . . Nancy has 


who seek to relax. All this is yours when you.. 


taught herself typing on Dad’s 
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Good Companion ‘ 
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Come Cruising with P, P.O Very enduring Imperial ‘Good Companions’, British 
( . y from A to Z. Two models £26 and £29.10, 


First-Class accommodation stili available 


Ask your local Travel Agent for details or 





complete with carrying case, 


Deferred terms available, 


P & O, 14/16, Cockspur St, S.W.1 WHI 4444 122, Leadenhall St, E.C.3 AVE 8000 
— IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD., LEICESTER AND HULB 
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Dodos Less Darling 
By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HE spectacle of a writer of fiction deliberately taking 

steps to increase his range is one that must arouse 

sympathy and encouragement. When Mr. Nigel Balchin 
tried to break out of the small back room into symbolic 
fantasy or the Italy of the Borgias, it was the action of a 
churl, however sensible a churl, to tell him to about-turn 
and report to Professor Mair’s research team the next day. 
And only the hyper-insensitive could greet without warm 
emotion an attempt by Mr. Evelyn Waugh to chronicle the 
struggle for power in the supporters’ club of a Lancashire 
soccer team, say, or an imagined invasion of Earth by Vegan 
vegetables from the pen of Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett. The 
work of that undervalued writer Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor makes 
one long to ask her to take up one of the few weapons she 
has so far never tried: adventurousness. Yes, there is a lot 
too much re-tilling of the private allotment going on, too 
many hermits contented with their cells. Two cheers at least, 
then, for the man who has a shot at a new line. 

The trouble with saying all that is that it renders a little 
disagreeable the necessary task of pointing out that such an 
attempt has slipped up when in fact it has slipped up. But 
all the sympathy and respect in the world could not have 
made my reading of Mr. Angus Wilson’s new novel* less 
of a task. From his brilliant short stories, and in a different 
way from his earlier novel, Hemlock and After, it was plain 
that his most congenial method was that of presenting rather 
than developing a situation. His large long scenes existed so 
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that relationships should emerge rather than alter, ang 
character, not incident, seemed his main interest. An initial 
approach via technique, however arid or niggling it may 
appear, may be justified in discussing so self-conscious and 
painstaking a writer as this, and would at least be some sort 
of corrective to the prevailing mode of criticising a novel on 
the score of its attitudes. Even when these are Anglo-Saxon 
ones, the way they are presented makes a lot of difference, 
perhaps all the difference. 

Half the length of this book has gone by before all the 
characters have been brought on to the stage. There are g 
great many of them. One group consists of academic his. 
torians, who are much concerned about the editorship of a 
new mediaeval series. One of the historians has a growh-up 
family who, with their various wives, husbands, mistresses 
and boy-friends, compose the second group. The third group 
is the expected little posse of pansies, one of whom has a 
Dickensian grandmother and another a reciprocated interest 
in the chief historian’s younger son. Other figures are 
scattered round the fringes: a bitchy novelist, a frightful 
French biographer, a put-upon market gardener. By the time 
everybody has been assembled, a number of lines of interest 
have suggested themselves. Some of these prove to be dead 
ends, one or two fall easily apart into marginal decorations, 
and it would by truthful, though uncharitable, to describe 
large areas of the book as short stories about darling dodos 
suspended piecemeal from a tenuous central thread. This 
thread is spun, rather over-luxuriantly, around the figure of 
the chief historian. 

Gerald Middleton, the man who did the standard thing 
on Cnut, is a dodo all right, and if not a very darling one he 
is a good deal nicer than that fearful old humbug, Bernard 
Sands. Gerald is sixty (p. 5), or sixty-two (p. 28), or sixty- 
four (p. 6), but anyway he still has a heavy handsome dark 
face, or a handsome sensual face, or a dark flushed face. 
There is something vaguely women’s-magazine about him, 
a streak of the man of distinction both in what is said of him 
and in how it is said—a very unlikely defect in a character 
that Mr. Wilson wishes us to. side with, and an intimation that 
extension of range can include extension downwards. The 
dark flush on Gerald’s face also derives in part, perhaps, 
from his anxieties. He has published nothing for years, he 
is worried about a noteworthy archzological find which he 
suspects of being a bit phoney, he is estranged from his wife 
and his children elude him, his ex-mistress drinks and he 
feels he is to blame. By the end of the novel, although the 
wife and children situations are back to a virtual as-you-were, 
the others are clearing up. He is ready to give Edward the 
Confessor the treatment, he has denounced the archzological 
Piltdown, and the mistress has stopped drinking. 

These, to be sure, are modest enough victories, and the 
sad thing about them is that they just happen. A grinding 
penury of invention saps the narrative, which in spite of its 
many discussions and explanations and long speeches (Mf. 
Wilson’s dialogue unit is the paragraph) still fails to explain 
why Gerald stopped working and why, apart from having 
taken a rest-period for cogitation and mulling over the past, 
he feels he can start again. The gaff-blowing about the find, 
too, is preceded only by further cogitation and a long series 
of scenes in which evidence is collected from minor characters. 
And anyway, he knew all the time there had been dirty work. 
The find business is clearly supposed to be the powder-train 
which leads to the final explosion. but it is such a long 
powder-train, and it splutters so much, that the explosion is 


* ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES. By Angus Wilson. (Secker and Warburg, 
15s.) 
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muffled and mainly smoke-producing. Why did Gerald sit 
on his knowledge for forty years, and why did he get off 
it? No such questions plague the matter of the mistress’s 
reform. She switched to bubble-gum after being got at by 
Alcoholics Anonymous—aagh! 

It is at this point that technical defects merge with, and 
afiect adversely, attitudes presented. Since drama and even 
deamatisation are so lacking, since nothing of importance is 
found for Gerald to do, he is left hanging about brooding for 
400 pages, too inert for sympathy. Since nothing is made to 
happen whereby Gerald can affect the destinies of the other 
characters, nor they his, he is reduced to the mere passing 
of judgements, portentously upon himself, priggishly upon 
them. Priggishness, righteous discomfort, goat-voiced didacti- 
cism are explicably the Anglo-Saxon attitudes which finally 
emerge. In some cases (though not, unfortunately, in the more 
important ones) these are skilfully deflated, with all that 
wealth of legitimate malice that distinguished the author of 
The Wrong Set. There is nothing here that quite touches ‘Crazy 
Crowd’ or ‘Mother’s Sense of Fun,” but the bitchy novelist is 
magnificent and there are some well-assorted comic foreigners. 
It is part of the adventurous writer’s fate that it is the familiar 
elements in innovatory work which are likely to draw the 
cheers. There are, however, parts of this novel which are both 
new and successful. 

Two important female characters stand out from the rest. 


Inge, Gerald’s huge Danish wife, is a creature given to | 
agonising whimsy, to little frenzies of sentiment which arouse | 
all his censoriousness, but which evoke only amusement and | 


compassion, mixed about equally, in the reader. Elvira 
Portway, granddaughter of an aged—and _ superfluous— 
actress and mistress of Gerald’s heterosexual son, sees herself 
as a kind of hammer of cocktail-party young men (‘Every 
single English intellectual is provincial and bloody’) and is 
regarded by Gerald with an intolerable snooty lust. Mr. Wilson 


seems not to realise how deftly, and how sympathetically, he | 


has portrayed these two, who almost alone in his enormous 
gloomy cast have real grounds for gloom and try to do some- 
thing about it. He writes them down or writes them off, passes 
superficial judgements about them in propria persona, tells 
us lies about them in a curiously off-hand and bored, almost 
angry way. It is almost as if he was conscious that they were 
stealing the show from old heavy, dark and handsome. 

Anglo-Saxon Attitudes is clearly a failure, but it is the 
sort of failure which makes one impatient to read its success- 
sor. In it | hope Mr. Wilson will have done with complexity 
(equals having lots of characters) and breadth (equals length). 
[hope too that that fug of judicial self-righteousness, asphyxi- 
ating in Hemlock and After, yawn-engendering in the present 
book, will have finally blown away. May he take his place, 
hot as our Galsworthy or our George Eliot, between whom 
he seems at present to be uncertainly hovering, but as our 
Thackeray. 


War Premeditated 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN ForeIGN Poicy. 1918-1945. Series D. | 
VoL. V1. The Last Months of Peace. March-August, 1949. | 


(H.M.S.O., £2 10s.) 


lr is unlikely that the historian of the future will ever treat 1939 
with the same attention as has been‘devoted to 1914. War in 1939 
was the deliberate outcome of a deliberate policy and a document 


in this volume—already known from the Nurembérg trial—sets | 
september 1 as the date when the attack on Poland was to be 
teady. Nevertheless, each successive addition to the already | 


massive documentation for this year has its own interest. The 


‘ream of this instalment was partly skimmed when the United | 


States jumped ahead of publication plans with its volume on Nazi- 
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Naught for your Comfort 


‘Incomparably the best, the most vital and the most 
challenging book yet, which has come out of the 
South African melting pot.’"—-NEWS CHRONICLE. 

‘A noble book, a superb book, to be read by anyone 
who cares about race or humanity.” — MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN EDITORIAL. 12s. 6d. 


Episode 
by Harry Bloom 
A burning indictment ‘told with an economy of lan- 
guage and emotion that canalises its power. His story 


never happened, yet every word of it is truc."-—ALAN 
PATON. 13s. oad 


Susan Ertz 


Charmed Circle 
‘A great and intriguing story moves against the back- 
ground of London, Paris and New York in those 
expansive days before the first world war.’ 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Literary Guild Choice 13s, 64, 
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Neville Cardus 


Close of Play 


‘The most famous writer on cricket there has ever 
been.’—HOWARD SPRING. 

‘His book is a joy to possess and a lasting delight to 
read.’—SIR NORMAN BIRKETT. 12s. 6d. 
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Rutherford 


The Chequered Flag 


(AUTHOR OF GRAND PRIX MURDER) 


‘Brilliantly written. The whole atmosphere of motor- 
racing is contained in this book.’—IAN NICKOLS, 
SUNDAY TIMES. J/l/ustrated by Europe’s finest racing 
photographs. 16s. 
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Soviet Relations issued in 1948. But the story of how the Soviet 
Union and Germany achieved agreement across the barrier of 
mutual mistrust can now be filled out in a number of ways. It 
is possible that Soviet policy is to be explained by a desire to 
have it both ways—an agreement with Britain in case the Germans 
attacked, and an agreement with the Germans themselves based, 
perhaps, on Article 1 of the existing treaty. At least an analysis 
of their actions in these terms by the former German Ambassador 
Rudolf Nadolny (written on July 4) is very suggestive. 

The other open question for the period is how far the idea of 
a rapprochement with Germany survived even ‘Prague’ in 
important circles in Britain. In this connection the most interesting 
document is a memorandum on a visit to Britain in the first week 
in June by Adam von Trott zu Solz, later one of the central 
figures in the movement which culminated in the anti-Hitler 
putsch of July 20, 1944, and executed for his share in it. Whatever 
von Trott’s private opinions may have been at the earlier date, 
lunch at Cliveden tound this Balliol Rhodes scholar urging upon 
Lords Astor, Lothian and Halifax the full official German view 
of British policy as based on total lack of understanding of the 
new Germany and upon a determination to subject her to encircle- 
ment: ‘Britain's basic attitude towards Germany was guided by 
the misrepresentations of her press correspondents and not by 
the great and sound fundamental course of resurgent German 
life. . . .. Lothian. who was described as not yet having gone over 
to the ‘Anglo-American camp’ and as having ‘an instinctively cor- 
rect appreciation of the greatness of our Fiihrer,’ suggested that if 
Hitler were to make a gesture in the shape of giving the Czechs 
some measure of political autonomy within the German sphere of 
power, this would enable Britain to accept the idea of ‘reconciling 
the expansion of German power with the continued existence of 
other nations.” Chamberlain, whom von Trott saw on June 8, was 
less forthcoming. Hitler had destroyed the confidence on which 
his policy of a peaceful settlement with Germany had been based, 
and some major step by Germany would be necessary if it were 
to be restored and further concessions made possible. While he 
found Geoffrey Dawson less pessimistic than J. L. Garvin and 
‘gladly’ prepared to ‘receive any constructive suggestions for his 
press policy,’ both agreed that public opinion made it impossible 
actively to advocate Germany’s cause. 

On the other side we have the record of a visit to Berlin in 
May by a former British MP, Mr. Henry Drummond-Wolff, who 
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We think it’s funny, in a very, very, funny sort of way. If we 
hadn’t published The Egg and I, we might have called this book 
The Kangaroo and I. 


It’s that sort of book—for everybody who has been to Australia 
or New Zealand or who wouldn’t dream of going! 


‘ ” 


‘. .. A highly amusing account of academic life ‘down under’ 
Liverpool Daily Post 12s. 6d. net 
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was claimed to be in touch with Sir Horace Wilson. He put oyt 
feelers for a resumption of economic talks with the idea that 
Britain might concede departures from the most-favoured nation 
clause so as to give Germany a special position in the Balkans, He 
asked whether Germany would claim her colonies back, and which 
ones, and got ‘the usual answer’ that she claimed them all but 
that which she would receive was a matter for negotiation. This 
was no time for intermediaries of the second order. 


MAX BELOFF 
Pointing the Moral 


WILLIAM HALE WHITE (MARK RUTHERFORD). A Critical Study by 
Irvin Stock. With a Foreword by Lionel Trilling. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

Ir Mr. Stock is indiscreet to keep likening Hale White to Gide 

(we see too much the difference in the likeness), and if he is plain 

wrong to assert that White has more psychological subtlety and 

dramatic power than George Eliot—-even so, his is an amiable 
enthusiasm, and this is a useful, sincere and penetrating book, 

Anyway, the comparisons reveal something. This revival of Hale 

White goes with recent interest in Gissing, Leslie Stephen, R. H. 

Hutton, and even George Eliot herself. Lately, a book even on 

Trollope has gone the same way. Nowadays, we are coming to 

look in the Victorians for plain moralising seriousness: we seek 

what we have—and seem to need. 

As Mr. Stock points out, Hale White’s roots in Bunyan’s 
Puritan Bedford went deep. But they were roots in a moribund 
lip-service Puritanism, disintegrated for Hale White’s father by 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus (that prolix bombshell), and for Hale 
White himself, expelled from a Dissenting College for ‘doubt, 
more gently by Wordsworth, Then began a typical mid-Victorian 
struggle. White suffered from melancholia; became an office 
worker in the Radical free-thinking circle of the Westminster 
Review (the young George Eliot was passingly nice to him); and 
later had a successful career as a civil servant. In order to main- 
tain a typical Victorian family (with invalid wife) he also entered 
the discouraging field of journalistic hack-work. Then, in the 
1880s, came the succession of remarkable pseudonymous novels, 
and the fictional autobiography with its sequel, which are Mr. 
Stock’s main concern. 

The critical categories of this work—moral themes, complexity 
—are familiar ones: here they work well. Hale White’s earlier 
novels really do explore the clash between idealisms (or ‘faith’ 
and reality, and his later ones, the resources of personality which 
may resolve it. Mr. Stock also sees the link between central mean- 
ing and plain story, and his criticisms are therefore more com- 
prehensive than much which is written in this vein. If he stresses 
the economy, sincerity and seriousness of Hale White’s writing, 
and ignores the drabness, baldness and lifelessness which they 
sometimes brought with them—well, that is the kind of danger 
to which the ‘moral critic’ is permanently exposed. 

More serious is Mr. Stock’s claim that Hale White revitalised 
a decaying Puritanism, by re-asserting its central truths on the 
ground that they answered a real need in ourselves, and 
symbolically represent some of the facts of everyday life. The 
attack on ‘reason’ with which this book closes represents a com- 
mon contemporary excess, but it should be seen for the extremity 
of decay which it is, and not be allowed to masquerade 4 
revitalisation. Can faith be only ‘the strength to hold on to what 
we have felt to be true in our healthiest moments . . . what we 
love and need’? One envisages, shudderingly, the logic-loving 
Calvin’s retort. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


A Lag Looks Back 
BORSTAL AND BETTER. By Richard Maxwell. (Hollis and Cartet, 
16s.) 
ENGLAND has, we know, much to be proud of. Her virtues provide 
the theme of songs and ballads; the bravery and stubbornness of 
her countrymen in adversity are historic facts. Unfortunately, 0 
her debit side must be written, with a pen dipped in indelible 
ink, her prison system as it stands in 1956. In buildings, mostly 
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constructed well over a hundred years ago, in cramped cells built 
originally to house one prisoner, usually three such prisoners are 
herded together today in conditions’ of nightmare promiscuity. 
There are, apparently, only two lavatories to each landing of 
150 men and one is often blocked. Miss Rebecca West very 
recently, speaking on the radio, drew attention to this horror. 
Her words impressed me at the time and when I opened the 
book before me | found that what she said was amply con- 
firmed. Of Wandsworth Prison, Mr. Maxwell, a recent occupant, 
says, ‘Several of the landings were completely overcrowded, 
most cells containing three persons, so that the total complement 
was about 150 prisoners to each landing instead of the normal 
fifty. In the confined space of eight by fourteen feet we hardly 
had room to breathe, and once the bedboards were let. down 
there was absolutely no space to move. Securely locked up 
we had to sleep, wash, eat and spéhd eighteen hours of the 
twenty-four in each other’s company.’ 

This book is an unusual one. Its title is misleading as there 
is not very much about Borstal in jit and as for the ‘Better,’ well 
the author soon graduated into ‘ordinary prisons, which can 
hardly be described as ‘better.’ Nevertheless, this is a fascinating 
book, written by a frequently convicted person, who is entirely 
self-educated (or indeed prison-educated). He is a very sincere 
man and a very frank one. Naturally one is irritated by certain of 
his phrases. Mr. Maxwell is very concerned with food and gives 
the reader long accounts of the atrocious foods supplied in doss- 
houses and prisons. He never seems to have ‘eaten’ anything, but 
he constantly ‘partook of’ these fragrant delicacies. I, for one, 
am, however, touched by his obvious sincerity. His narrative is 
an austere one. Never does he once refer to the cruelties and 
perversions, of which similar books are so full, that are supposed 
to occur in Borstals and similar establishments. His is a chaste 
story, almost clinical in its objectivity. The book even has a 
happy ending. After innumerable convictions and well advanced 
in middle age, he resolves to eschew crime, marries a lady he met 
as a ‘pen-club’ correspondent and seems pleased with this turn 
of fortune’s erratic wheel. The horror of prison conditions 
remains with us, however, like an evil taste in the mouth. 


GERALD HAMILTON 


First with the Jets 


He. 1000. By Ernst 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


IT is now recognised that the Germans were the first to build 
and to fly an aeroplane with a turbojet, or gas turbine engine 
driven by jet propulsion. Military secrecy so bedevilled and con- 
fused the facts of aeronautical history during the war, that there 
were many who believed that Britain had been the pioneer of 
jet propulsion. It is of value, therefore, to have the personal 
account of the man who was mainly responsible for the early 
work, Ernst Heinkel. It was he who, after watching the wild and 
dangerous demonstration by Fritz von Opel of a rocket-driven 
car in 1928, decided to see what could be done with a rocket- 
driven aeroplane. 

While work was going on with this machine, . inodified He. 112, 
Heinkel met a young man called Pabst von Ohain who was trying 
to develop a turbojet. Von Ohain, as he is revealed in this book, 
bore a remarkable resemblance to Sir Frank Whittle in his 
absolute devotion to an engineering idea. Both men had the utmost 
difficulty in persuading the authorities that there was anything 
in their schemes and, in Germany, it was Heinkel who first saw 
and seized upon the possibilities. He was fortunate in being able 
to call upon a test pilot, Erich Warsitz, of more than ordinary 
skill and courage. Warsitz had flown the first Heinkel rocket- 
driven aeroplane, the He. 176, and it was on August 27, 1939, 
that he first flew the He. 178, the world’s first turbojet aeroplane. 

Heinkel, well guided by his editor Jiirgen Thorwald, tells the 
story with considerable skili and we meet here many of those 
German engineers and scientists who, in 1939-45, looked farthest 
ahead into the future possibilities of supersonic aircraft, of 
guided missiles and of space vehicles. It was, indeed, von Braun, 


Heinkel. Edited by Jiingen Thorwald. 
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inventor of the V-2, who made Heinkel’s first rocket motor. 
There are also vivid little pictures of Hitler, Goering, Udet, 
Milch and Keitel. The author has much to say about Hitler's 
technical insight, and it seems that these brilliant German 
engineers and scientists were happier in explaining their 
elaborate plans to Hitler than to any of his advisers. About the 
astonishing progress they made there can be no further doubt, 
and this book should help to dispel the false ideas about the 
German air effort so widely held in this country and in the 
United States. Of all the belligerents Germany looked forward 
to the technical possibilities most keenly and most accurately, 
Heinkel, the tinker’s son, who first went into the air in an aircraft 
built by himself in 1911, has given us a readable book and an 
important commentary on a critical period of aviation history, 
Mervyn Savill is responsible for the excellent translation from 
the German. 

OLIVER STEWART 


What the Commis Saw 


HOTEL BEMELMANS. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish Hamilton, 
16s.) 


Tuis is an anthology of the best of Ludwig Bemelmans’s humorous 
stories of pantry life in hotels. Some of them have been slightly 
changed, all have been illustrated by the author, and there are 
two new tales to tempt the attention of those who feel no drastic 
urge to refresh their memories. Not that anyone could fail to 
find pleasure in meeting M. Victor and Mr. Sigsag again, or 
not delight in the wry way Mr. Bemelmans presents his heroes— 
those cynical, flat-footed martyrs to gastronomy, hotel waiters, 
He draws a fascinating picture of how the restaurant side of a 
big hotel is handled, but his technical information is incidental 
to his affectionate analysis of the human beings*involved. For 
though objective, and even malicious at times, Mr. Bemelmans 
cannot resist loving his fellow man, and surveys the blatant 
weaknesses of both commis and client with compassion. That 
waiters deserve compassion is proved a hundredfold, their work- 
ing hours often resembling those of a serf, their sleeping arrange- 
ments those of a dog, their treatment by customers that of the 
barrack square. If they zealously feather their own nests, as they 
all do, who shall blame them? To hotel guests Mr. Bemelmans 
also extends hts sympathy, using his descriptive talents to make 
them appear ridiculous and then loving them. into appearing 
pathetic. On the Cuban marquis who had in his car a Madonna 
statue on a revolving stand so that he could turn its face away 
when he was in an amorous mood, on Mr. Tannenbaum who 
polished all the glass and cutlery on his table and covered them 
with napkins until his boiled rice was ready, on Mrs. George 
Washington Kelly and a host of similarly capricious characters, 
the author, like a Bombe Alaska, pours sweet hot upon bitter 
cold. The dish is light and subtly flavoured. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Novels 


Tue novels of Cesare Pavese, who died young in 1950, are 
beginning to reach us in English—atmospheric essays rather 
than novels proper, and conjuring, rather than individuals and 
private dileinmas, the flavour of Italian life during twenty years 
shaped by politics and war, years in which relationships, the 
expansion of personality, all the large freedoms of growth and 
development most novelists take for granted, were modified (at 
least in Pavese’s eyes) by external conditions. The House on the 
Hill (Peter Owen, 14s. 6d.) is one of the most nebulous, the 
least circumscribed by plot or even character; the portrait of a 
few bleak months at the time of the tail-end of Fascism. A 
handful of people—mostly the old, the very young, the cowardly, 
the uninvolved—are living on the fringes of Turin: unherotc, 
uncentred, ineffectual, they hear only echoes of the world through 
an occasional secret wireless, and for the rest of the time watch 
the small unfolding of events around them inside the larger com 
text of Italy’s confusion. A whole flotsam population, washed by 
panic into the countryside, meets, talks, wonders, hopes now and 
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JUST PUBLISHED the only book of 
its kind in English 


ROMAN SPAIN 
by F. J. WISEMAN 


An account of the major Roman remains to be seen in Spain and 
Portugal. As visitors to Spain will know, they are of particular 
interest and often magnificent. There are also explanations of the 
purpose and function of Roman public buildings and a short history 
of the Romans in Spain. Fully illustrated, 18s. 6d. net 


A Short Way to Better English 
by RAYMOND CHAPMAN 


A guide through the main difficulties in writing good English. Its 
efficiency gives it a valuable brevity. The author’s own style 
makes his book a pleasure to read. 6s. net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Ulendo Detectives 
by FRANCES GREENALL 


An exciting adventure story set in Northern Rhodesia 
for age 11 upwards. Extraordinary as they are, the 
incidents could be true and the background is com- 
pletely authentic. Illustrated 11s. 6d. net 
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then, but rather faintly; someone occasionally 
bolts, is arrested, vanishes into the night, but 
for the most part there is only apathy, 
despair, the radical provincialism of the soul 
that robs people of all sense*of connection 
with a larger world, the impotence of the 
individual, and the brief, spasmodic courage 
of people who wonder why they bother to be 
brave. A forty-year-old schoolmaster, not 
long ago one of the town’s gay sparks, the 
eternal small-scale dissatisfied intellectual, is 
the narrator. His problems are diffused by the 
war: generalised, scattered, unanswered, a part 
of the general disorder. Is Dino his son or not? 
Before the mother can tell him, she is 
arrested. Will Dino himself provide an answer? 
He vanishes into the countryside. Finally 
there comes, not a solution, but a respite, a 
kind of sultry pause while the countryside 
waits on the weather, the partisans plunder the 
farmers, the farmers grumble, and the school- 
master watches, with strange immobility, the 
remnants of his life. I can think of few writers 
who can conjure better than Pavese the 
Italian melancholy, its mixture of long-term 
fatalism with immediate vivacity and courage, 
or the dour patience of the Italian country- 
side, its doggedness in the face of disaster. 
Large, overbearing, impressive, often in- 
comprehensible, David Stacton’s The Self- 
Enchanted (Faber, 15s.) reminds me of the 
film Citizen Kane, perhaps because it is con- 
cerned largely with a colossus and his building 
of a house, and because about its turgid 
stylistic effects—at once precise and cloudy— 
there is something of the same grandiose 
direction. It gives the impression of taking 
place in a perpetual storm, so dark is the air, 
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so thundery the emotion, so purple and livid 
the occasional lyricism or excitement; and 
plot, character, action, likelihood, are all 
swallowed up in the huge clash of soul with 
soul, of distanced, almost legendary, figures 
playing out almost predestined roles. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Stacton should be able to 
suggest all this large-scale behaviour, for the 
bare facts of his plot are not much to go by 
—a curious Californian racketeer, Christopher 
Baracco, builds himself a house, takes him- 
self a wife, commits suicide after dying slowly 
of cancer and exposure to the mountains, and 
leaves an unborn child behind him, his pro- 
gress during the last months of life being 
punctuated by hysterical fears of loneliness, 
retribution and (perhaps) hell-fire. The novel 
seems to me to creak, like over-produced, over- 
dressed grand opera, but its large metaphysical 
rumblings, though confused, are memorable, 
and the scale of its promise, even if not of its 
achievement, seems to point to interesting 
things to come. 


Small-scale and neat beside it, though its 
themes—suffering, guilt, and expiation—are 
perhaps more universal, is Albrecht Goes’s 
The Burnt Offering (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), a short 
and extremely moving tdle of the Jewish per- 
secutions in Nazi Germany, seen through the 
eyes of a butcher’s wife who, forced to serve 
the Jews their miserable rations every Friday, 
comes to realise their full solidarity, degrada- 
tion, and humanity. It is a record, not only of 
the violation of a people, but of the gradual 
conversion of one uninvolved woman from 
indifference to sympathy and finally to pas- 
sionate partisanship, to an identification of 
herself with the Jewish cause, sufferings, and 
punishment, almost to the point of death; and 
it is told with a restraint and tenderness that 
make the horrors possible, fictionally accept- 
able, and the final effect one, not of degrada- 
tion, but of nobility. Michael Hamburger’s 
translation is outstandingly fine. 


Susan Ertz’s Charmed Circle (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) is one of those quietly terrifying books 
about an on-the-face-of-it perfect family whose 
tentacular affections ruin the lives of its 
children. The rich American Prentisses com- 
mute across the Atlantic, enjoying the best of 
both worlds, till ruin (“Eleven thousand dollars 
a year after taxes are paid! It just can’t be 


done’) forces them to settle more modestly in’ 


Paris. Two children come to bad ends, the 
third escapes and finds himself disowned; yet 
the satire is so delicate, so loving, that even 
at the end the survivor still seems capable of 
being hoodwinked by his outrageous parents. 
An awful warning, accurate yet sweet- 
tempered, and written with a lack of bitter- 
ness, a kind of bland innocence in the face of 
horrors, more lethal than any protest, against 
cosy domesticity. “ 
Americans in Paris again—the Jamesian 
theme worked out in a modern context—are 
the subject of a breezy, overslick, very read- 
able first novel by Peggy Mann, A Room in 
Paris,(Longmans, 15s.). Stan, loafing on a Gl 
grant, meets Janet, a fresh, compact little 
person who wants, not love on the Left 
Bank with a bad painter, but marriage in 
America. There follows a moderately amusing 
moral tug-of-war, with Paris, as in Trilby and 
all subsequent nosta]gic books of the sort, the 
novel’s main character—Paris adored, resented, 
romanticised, blackguarded, in the end for- 
saken and, in spite of a rather excessive amount 
of local colour, quite imaginatively conjured. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


PINK trout for supper—one cannot guarantee 
such things. One cannot even say with 
certainty that there will be trout of any sort 
on one’s return, but we had pink trout cooked 
in butter this week and, as always, I made a 
note of it in my diary. Why are not all lake 
trout pink-fleshed? Why are those that are 
pink so much more delicate in flavour than 
the others? I ask myself this at least once a 
year. Perhaps the pink ones feed more on 
beetles and the rest confine themselves to other 
things, as some anglers believe. The trout ] 
caught at the weekend consisted of eight white- 
fleshed specimens and four pink-fleshed ones, 
I am sure that there is something significant 
in the feeding, for even pink trout vary in 
hue and | think that more of them are to be 
had when the season is advanced than at the 
beginning. Whatever the reason, | am always 
delighted to get pink ones. There is nothing to 
equal them, although a friend says char are 
even more delicate. 


OVERCROWDING 

The pair of jackdaws that have nested in the 
same big hole in the cliff face for several years 
enjoy a coveted site, but adjoining it is a 
smaller and shallower hole where, until this 
season, the cock bird was in the habit of 
roosting. Things changed in the spring. The 
usual fight for possession of the big hole took 
place with the usual result, but the roost, three 
feet to the left and a little higher up, was 
captured by the newcomers. The two families 
have raised lively broods, but one finds itself 
cramped in the shallow hole and four heads 
seem to be permanently sticking out. The 
parents of this overcrowded lot are only wel- 
come when they come with food. There is just 
no room for them in the nest. The pair with 
a family in the bigger hole get together with- 
out discomfort, but their every move is 
watched by the four heads and a great clamour 
goes up whenever food goes into the big hole. 


THE Fire LIGHTER 


The story-teller was describing how he lit 
the fire. ‘I never lights it for my missus with- 
out looking up the chimley first. When we was 
first married she used to laugh about it an’ 
ask me if I had money in an old sock up there. 
I told her I was making sure there was room 
for the smoke, but she never believed me, 
although that was what I was doing. I've never 
got out of the habit, and I still does it on 
account of my Dad and what happened to us 
once. We took one of them little farms up i 
the hills. We didn’t have much stuff but we 
had only one horse and the beds had to come 
after the mattresses. We slept on them on the 
floor that first night, and Dad put a match to 
the fire to keep the damp away. In the middle 
of the night I woke up and thought I was in 
Kingdom Come. | couldn’t breathe! I shook 
my sister, but she wouldn’t wake up. I shook 
Dad and he moaned and coughed for a while 
and then crawled out. Somebody had stuffed 
something in the chimley and if 1 hadnt 
woke up we'd all have been suffocated. We 
was all right in the end, but ever since I never 
sets fire to anything in the grate without having 
a look to see there’s some way out for the 
smoke!’ 


TuLip Cart 
Success in having a good display of tulips 
year after year without buying new s 
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depends on the gardener lifting the bulbs after 
they have bloomed. Scorching of the leaves is 
a sign that the tulips have been attacked by 
fire disease and, if they escape this, they may, 
ieft in the ground, fall prey to a number of 


other pests. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 52. G. C. ALVEY 
WHuite to play and 
; mate in 2 moveés: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Smedley: Kt-Q 6, 
threat R x P., 
Les -+ On Oe 
oS a aoe 
a R-Q Kt 6;2Q-B5., 
1...R-QB 6; 2 
i Z QO x.P. 3 
K-R 6;2 R x 
Laas te 0 2 
Q-B 5. Good key and excellent play with 3 
self-blocks by Black rook. 
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WHITE (8 men) P. 


One of the most interesting types of middle 
game struggle is that between queen and minor 
pieces: in general, while the board is fairly 
crowded the minor pieces have the better of it, 
while in the end game the queen tends to get 
the upper hand. Here the poor queen—despite 
only being faced with two minor pieces—never 
gets a look in, her sole function being to serve 
as a target for White threats. The game is from 
a Zurich club championship and illustrates the 
lively and vigorous play of the present generation 
of young Swiss players. 

White, V. LeacH Black, E, NIEVERGELT 
Opening, Benoni. 
16 Kt x Pch 
17 Kt x Bch 


18 B-R 3 
19 Kt-Q 6(/) 
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x K-Q I 
x P Resigns 

(a) White has advantage in space, but Black has chances 
of attacking (by P~Q Kt 4 or P-K B 4) the bases of the 
White pawn chain—and hopes to meet White P-K B 4 by 
P x P and then occupying K 4 with a piece. Chances are 
slightly in White's favour, but not very much. 

(6) 6 P-K B 4 is premature, e.g.,6...P x P;7B x P 
Kt-R 4! with good chances 

(c) Threatening to increase his spatial advantage by 
P-R 5-R 6 

(d) Positional error, weakening K side and conceding 
mportant square Kt 4 to.White. P-K R 3 is correct, to 
meet P-R 5 with P-Kt 4 

(e) Preparing for Q side advance with Kt-B 2, P-Q R 3 
and P-Kt 4, but his king’s side position is now too com- 
promised to allow time for this. Better 8... B-Kt 5; 
9Kt-Kt 5B x B; 10Q x B, Kt-Q 2. 

(f) Should play 10. . . O-O; 11 P-B 4, P x P; 12 

x P. Kt-Kt 5 as sequel shows. 

(g) Better O-O, though after P-K 5 White has big 
advantage 

fA) If 13... B x B; 14 Kt x P! and in all variations 
White comes out at least a pawn ahead. After text if 14 
K-R I, then 14... B x B; 15 Kt x P??,Q x Pch—but 
White has other ideas 

{') Amazing position. White has given up queen for 
Wo pieces and has three pieces en prise—and yet has a 
completely won game. If Black returns queen, White comes 
Out Pawn up with won ending. 

{) 16... K-Q 1; 17 B-Kt 5 ch! 

(kK) 17...QR Kt; 18 P-Q 6ch, K-Q 1; 19 P x Kt 
ch,R x P;20B x Rech, K x B; 21 Kt-Q 5 ch with R, 
B and Kt for Q. 

x reat Kt x P ch and B x Kt, also B-Kt 5 ch and 
~B / ch 

(m) Otherwise B-B 6 ch. 
we The queen makes a threat! By a series of checks 
White now works his rook into the optimum position, and 
all is over. 
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Makars and Mummies 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 326 


Report by Aloysius C. Pepper 


The well-known Lallans Makar, Mr. Sydney Goodsir Smith, uttered strong words 

recently about the Burns Federation’s ‘mummification’ of the national poet as an 

appendage to the tourist drive. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘we are not unique; England has 

its Stratford-on-Avon, which is a more vulgar display of unashamed daylight robbery 

than anything in Scotland,’ A prize of six guineas was offered for a verse epistle on the 
subject from Burns to Shakespeare or vice versa. 


Most of the bardic voices from the tomb 
quavered approval of Mr. Sydney Goodsir 
Smith’s indignation : 

Our verses swell the grubbish grocer’s purse; 


And haberdashers fatten on our fame. 
(HILARY) 


The real trouble with England is that 
Publicity, the germ of England’s ailing, 
Infects the ink and putrefies the pen. 

(GUY KENDALL) 

As for Scotia: 

Hech, Will! These haunds nae mair I'll haud 
Frae skelpin’ that debasin’ jaud— 
Not Burns but Bawbees is her god! — 
Deil tak’ the trollop! 
Grant on her buttocks (deid) the sod 
(E. M. DUFFIE) 


All this high moral tone was faintly depress- 
ing from the spirits of two old sinners and 
I was relieved to see that one or two 
mediums got on to a different wavelength. 
Why worry? says Burns to Shakespeare: 
For thou kent hoo tae gaither gear; 
Wha better flattered you auld Meere? 
Allowa’s mummery’s sma’ beer 
By that o’ Avon; 
—A peety! Frae the Pit, guid cheer 
Tae Wull, in Heaven. (IAN J. SIMPSON) 


But the response in general was disappoint- 
ingly meek and the winners presented them- 
selves all too easily. Shakespeare’s voice is 
silent, alas, among them. Three guineas to 
W. D. Cocker, two guineas to Neil S. 
Hooper, and one to J. R. Till. 


PRIZES 

(WwW. D. COCKER) 
Dear Will, A screed o’ rhyme herewith— 
Ye've heard o’ Sydney Goodsir’s myth? 
Wi’ vulgar things he’ll hae nae troke, 
He’s scunnered at the feck o’ folk; 
He says oor shrines at Ayr and Avon, 
Which tourists heretofore did rave on, 
Hae ‘mummified’ we twa as Makars, 
We've lost support frae former backers. 
Guidsakes! And has it come to this 
That we maun thole this gander’s hiss? 
Edina ne’er a toun surpasses 
For glaikit, thrawn, pretentious asses. 
A wheen o’ them hae gane clean crackers; 
They ca’ theirsels the ‘Lallans Makars.’ 
Sairly I rue the waesome day 
When, in my ram-stam, slap-dash way, 
Seeking a ready rhyme for ‘callans,” 
I manufactured that word ‘Lallans.’ 
For noo the modern Scottish bardies 
Are howkin’ in their ain kailyardies; 
Oor moither tongue’s turned tapselteerie, 
Plain verse is noo a whigmaleerie. 
Frae Gretna, John o° Groats and Gorbals 
In ‘Lallans’ ilka bardie warbles. 
But, never heed! They'll sing oor praises 
When Sydney's turnin’ up the daisies. 
Short lived shall be this daft-like craze, 
We'll syne return to saner days. 
And end shall come to gowks misleard, 
And genuine bards shall be revered. 


(NEIL S. HOOPER) 


Oh whit wi’ a’ the innovations, 
Advertisements and graund sensations, 


The howking up of generations 
Lang past and deid, 
And smooring my Muse in deathly fashions 
Frae fit tae heid, 
The daft gowks on the earth will miss 
This point that strikes me writing this 
To you, dear Will, in highest bliss, 
Frae doon below— 
He who says most on that and this 
Oft least does know. 


(J. R. TILL) 
O fause the luvers who degrade 
Our words to where the tin is; 
Fair Cressid’s honour, man, is frayed 
E’en more by lightsome guineas. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 329 
Set by Joyce Johnson 
Sailors had their sea shanties and soldiers 
their marching songs. A prize of six guineas 
is offered for the words of a song (or part 
of a song) designed to assist as well as cheer 
any of the usual household or gardening 
tasks. Limit (with or without chorus) four- 
teen lines. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 329,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by June 12. Results on June 22. 





| COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL LIGHTERAGE 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 


(Lightermen, Wharfingers and Transport 
Contractors) 





A RECORD YEAR 

THE 7th annual general meeting of General 

| Lighterage (Holdings) Limited was held on 
May 29 in London, Mr. P. S. Henman, 
| M.Inst.T. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
| presiding. The following is an extract from his 
| circulated statement: 

| The Group has had its busiest year, with a 
substantial increase in turnover. 

Despite the dislocation caused by strikes, 
and although profit margins have again fallen, 
the trading profit is the highest in the history 
of your company. 

Your directors have continued their policy 
of tuning up the organisation—on the admini- 
strative side by introducing various forms of 
mechanisation and new systems of costing, and 
on the operational side, by sparing neither 
money nor effort in replacing plant and 
machinery with the latest and most efficient 
equipment. 

The Group profit after providing for depre- 
ciation and amortisation amounts to a total 
| of £265,220. Provision amounting to £134,336 

has been made to cover both income tax and 
profits tax, and the balance of £228,240, which 
| includes £97,356 brought forward, is available 
for appropriation. Your directors propose to 
| place £50,000 to General Reserve and dividends 
|}paid or proposed absorb £58,264, leaving 
| £119,976 to be carried forward. 

| In 1956, the Group should benefit from 
| various projects which were planned in the past 
| year, and an increase in turnover :s expected, 
with satisfactory final results, 

The report was adopted. 
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HARLAND & WOLFF, LIMITED 


LAUNCHINGS EXCEED 150,000 GROSS TONS 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON CONSERVATION OF 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


THE seventy-first Annual General Meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on 
May 23rd, 1956, at the registered offices of 
the Company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, K.B.E., D.Sc., D.L., 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 

lhe Acting Secretary read the Notice con- 
vening the mecting and the Report of the 
Auditors. 

Che Chairman said: 

As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Director’s Report have already been in your 
hands for some time, I propose with your 
permission to take them as read (agreed). 

The Profit and Loss Account discloses the 
heavy burden of Taxation which we are 
required to bear since we have been obliged 
to provide the sum of £888,768 for Income 
lax, and Profits Tax in respect of dividends 
paid and profits retained in the business. After 
making this charge there remains a net amount 
of £920,859 available for appropriation, 

The Directors propose this year to consoli- 
date the special bonus of 3° which was paid 
for the last two years and make a total pay- 
ment of 10% on the Ordinary Stock, and to 
add to the Reserves. and carry forward on 
Profit and Loss Account the sum of £553,397 
n the accounts of the parent company and 
£41,133 in the accounts of the subsidiaries, 

it will be noted that £1,300,000 has been 
transferred from Revenue Reserves to Capital 
Reserves in respect of the estimated excess 
cost of Fixed Asset Replacement between 1943 
und 1954, so that the consolidated total of 
Revenue Reserves and undistributed profits 
now amounts to £4,713,312. It is important to 
maintain these reserves to keep abreast of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering developments 
and to provide the additional working Capital 
which is so essential in times of rising costs. 


LAUNCHINGS AND WORK IN HAND 

For the sixteenth consecutive year the ton- 
nage of vessels launched from the Company’s 
Yards exceeded 100,000 gross tons, the total 
for the year being over 150,000 gross tons. The 
largest of these vessels was the “REINA DEL 
MAR,” a high class passenger and cargo 
steamer of over 20,000 gross tons for the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which was 
completed last month and is now on her 
maiden voyage to South America. The year’s 
output also included the fast replenishment 
tanker “TIDE AUSTRAL” for the Royal 
Australian Navy, designed especially to supply 
oil to warships, and the first of her class 
to be completed, and the Motor Vessel 
“TRIASTER,” a passenger-cargo vessel for the 
British Phosphate Commissioners of Mel- 
bourne. 

The Company and our shipbuilding sub- 
sidiary, Messrs. A. & J. Inglis, Limited of Glas- 
gow, have at present under construction or on 
order 60 vessels which cover a wide range of 
ship types and include the Light Fleet Carrier 
“BONAVENTURE” for the Royal Canadian 
Navy; the Mail and Passenger vessel “PEN- 
DENNIS CASTLE” for The Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Company Limited; a number 
of important passenger/cargo liners and oil 
tankers of varying sizes from 14,000 tons d.w. 


to 42,000 tons d.w. for both British and foreign 
Owners. The T.S.S. “DUKE OF LAN- 
CASTER,” the first of the two new vessels 
which we are building for the Belfast/Hey- 
sham service of the British Transport Com- 
mission, is to-day running Sea Trials, The 
completion of this vessel will be followed in 
the course of a few weeks by the delivery ol 
her sister ship the I.S.S. “DUKE Ol 
ARGYLL.” In addition we have under con- 
struction a new motor passenger vessel for the 
Coast Lines Limited, also for the overnight 
service between Great Britian and Ireland. The 
vessel is to be launched in August. Naval con- 
tracts in hand include frigates and coastal 
minesweepers for H.M. Navy. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The MARINE ENGINEERING DIVISION 
was fully engaged on the construction and 
installation of main and auxiliary machinery 
in ships building in the Company’s shipyards. 
A number of important orders were received 
for the Company’s latest two-cycle single-act- 
ing turbo-charged propelling Diesel engines, 
for installation in hulls to be built by other 
shipbuilders, 


The LAND ENGINE DIVISION continues 
to be busily engaged in the manufacture of our 
two-stroke and four-stroke Diesel engines, 
both naturally aspirated and turbo-charged, 
for a variety of public service and industrial 
purposes both at home and abroad. A number 
of compressor units which are manufactured 
under our arrangement with The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
U.S.A., have been supplied to the oil and 
chemical industries. The plant at our Scots- 
toun Works has been engaged throughout the 
vear on the manufacture, on behalf of the 
English Electric Company, of water turbines 
for hydro-electric installations both at home 
and abroad. In addition to work on gun mount- 
ings for the Admiralty and other general 
engineering activities, we have also com- 
menced at Scotstoun the manufacture of large 
power presses for automobile bodies under a 
recent arrangement with Danly Machine 
Specialities, Inc., of Chicago, U.S.A. 


The ELECTRICAL DIVISION was well 
employed throughout the year on the manu- 
facture and installation of electrical equipment 
on board the naval and merchant ships under 
construction. The marked falling off in the 
demand for Diesel alternator sets, due princi- 
pally to currency and import restrictions, has 
reduced the output from our alternator manu- 
facturing shop. Nevertheless, the output of the 
Division as a whole has been well maintained 
since we were able to obtain from other 
sources a substantial amount of suitable 
electrical work. 


The STEEL CONSTRUCTIONAL DIVI- 
SION has again been working to full capacity. 
Included in the number of important orders 
placed with the Company during the year was 
the contract for the supply and erection of the 
steel work for a very large factory at Larne, 
County Antrim, for The British Thomson- 
Houston Company, Limited, and this large 
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contract will be ithi 
schedule. wae 

The Ship Repairing and Engineering Works 
at London, Liverpool and Southampton were 
again well employed throughout the year, and 
as usual a substantial amount of ship-repair 
work was also undertaken by us at Belfast 
and Glasgow. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

In conclusion, | would take the opportunity 
to thank all the members of our staff, both at 
home and abroad, for their loyalty and service 
throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted: the 
proposed dividend was approved; the retiring 
Directors, namely, Mr. J. S, Baillie, Mr. H, R 
Humphreys, Mr. N. McCallum and Mr, R. 
Newell, were re-elected. Messrs. Price Water. 
house & Company were re-appointed Auditors 
and their remuneration was fixed, 

(he meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair, 


completed well 


INNS & COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


THe twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Inns & Company, Ltd., was held on May 25 
in London. 

Mr. Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Direc- 
tor) presided and in the course of his speech 
said: 

From a perusal of the Accounts you will 
already be aware that your Company has had 
a successful year’s trading, and that the net 
profits of the business for the year ended 3ist 
December last constituted a record of £549,000, 
which is the highest trading achievement of 
your Company since its formation in 1935, 

This reflects the successful activities of every 
department of your business and you will 
appreciate that there has been a considerable 
increase in turnover during the year under 
review. 

The net profit of £549,241 compares with 
that of £432,417 for the preceding year. 

The above large and satisfactory figures 
would not have been achieved unless the Plant, 
Machinery, Installation and Equipment at 
your various Works were not only adequate 
for the various Operations in hand, but were 
constantly maintained at a high working 
standard. 

1 would like to call Shareholders’ attention 
to the fact that the Accounts for the year 
ended 1950 showed a total cost of the fixed 
assets of the Company at approximately 
£1,350,000. The comparable figure for the year 
just ended as shown by the accounts, was 
approximately £1,860,000, an increase of over 
£500,000. This amount has all been financed 
out of earnings retained in the business. 

The liquid position of your Company, as 
has been the case over many years, is quite 
satisfactory. 

The contracts and works on hand are satis- 
factory and I am happy to tell you that your 
Company is, as you no doubt appreciate, well 
situated to meet any business demands which 
may be made upon it. 

Since our last meeting Mr. John Wallace, 
the Son of my co-Director Mr. Robert Wal- 
lace, was co-opted to the Board. I look for 
ward to his being a very useful addition to 
our Board and shall have pleasure in propos- 
ing his re-election. 

The Directors have pleasure in proposing 
that the final dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
be increased from 20% (being the amount paid 
for last year) to 2595 actual, less Income Tax, 
with a bonus on the Ordinary Shares of 5% 
actual, less Income Tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend and bonus as recom- 
mended were approved. 
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WARNING TO Mr. MACMILLAN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue City, judging from the fall in Govern- 
ment stocks, seems to have been as un- 
impressed by the Chancellor's wage- 
inflation warning as the trade unions. Yet 
it was a Very grave thing to say that another 
general round of wage increases could not 
be repeated ‘without disaster.’ The 
Economist, which went to press before 
these startling words were uttered, con- 
yeniently described the nature of the 
disaster: ‘If last winter’s round of wage 
increases is repeated,” it said, ‘at the end of 
this year, especially at a time when it looks 
as if American demand may be about to 
turn down again, then it will probably be 
impossible to avoid another devaluation of 
the pound. If that happens all further 
hopes of Tory economic pfogress go with 
the wind.’ It is small wonder that a Tory 
Chancellor should feel pretty desperate. If 
things were not so critical he would not 
have committed himself to the seemingly 
rash statement that there would not be any 
more rise in the cost of living than two 
or three points over the next twelve months 
as the result of the subsidy cuts or the 
last round of wage increases in the national- 
ised industries. Not many days after this 
bold prophecy came the news of the rise 
in coal and coke prices and the warning 
that this would mean increases later on 
the price of gas and electricity. When the 
Chancellor said that ‘from now on it is 
only if salaries and wages rise that prices 
will rise,” he was no doubt repeating what 
he had been told by the economists—that 
if an inflation is made up of two elements 
(a) an excess demand in the economy, and 
(b) a wage-induced wage-price spiral, then 
if the excess demand is eliminated by 
Government disinflation (as the Chancellor 
fairly claims), prices will only rise if wages 
go on rising ahead of production. In theory 
that is correct but in practice the excess 
demand is not immediately eliminated just 
because sufficient cuts have been made on 
paper. It takes time for the cuts to work 
through the economy. It is obvious that 
there is still an excess demand for labour 
in the economy. Otherwise the automation- 
minded Standard Motor Company would 
not have kept their workers on short time 
but would have released them for employ- 
ment elsewhere. 
+ w * 

It was, therefore, very unfortunate that 
the Chancellor should have used the phrase: 
‘We are on a kind of plateau of stability 
for a year at least. We can stay there if we 
choose.’ No free, dynamic society ever stays 
80 long on a plateau. It moves forward in 
a series of ups and downs, oscillating 
always around a point of equilibrium. It 
could only stay long on a plateau if there 
was an agreed economic policy not to go 
forward and up. But as I am always 
arguing, there is no agreed economic 
Policy. Take the three sources of demand 
in the economy—the Government demand 
for goods and services, the consumers’ 
demand for goods and services and the 
Producers’ demand for capital goods. 
Surely there is a majority opinion in the 
country that the Government demand is 
excessive, in particular for defence. Not 
only does Labour hold that opinion, but 
large numbers of Conservative employers 


also believe that Government expenditure 
is excessive. The latest critic is Mr. S. P. 
Chambers, the distinguished deputy chair- 
man of Imperial Chemical Industries and 
an expert on taxation matters, who, in the 
current National Provincial Bank review, 
pleads for a substantial cut in Government 
expenditure (which can only be realised in 
defence). ‘If there is inflation,’ he says, 
‘there is only one culprit and that is, and 
always is, the Government of the country,’ 
who is responsible for allowing the excess 
money to be pumped into the economy. Mr. 
Chambers makes the point that is con- 
tinually being emphasised in this column— 
that we need more up-to-date capital equip- 
ment—more automation if you like—and 
that the correct financial policy is one 
which will make it possible for British 
industry to re-equip itself and to increase 
its productivity and will encourage the 
savings necessary to finance this capital 
expenditure without causing inflation. Signi- 
ficantly enough, criticism of a dear mone 
policy which forces industry to cut x 
capital expenditures is heard not only in 
Great Britairt, but in the prosperous Uniteil 
States, where no less an authority than the 
Secretary of the Treasury is objecting to the 
recent rise in discount rates, and also in 
Western Germany, where even Chancellor 
Adenauer has been at loggerheads with his 
finance minster for raising bank rate up to 
the extreme British level of 54 per cent. 
Now what does all this mean? It means 
first, that free modern societies object to 
too great a reliance on monetary controls 
which only produce equilibrium by creat- 
ing waste of labour and obsolescence of 
plant; secondly, that if an economic policy 
is to work it has to be understood and agreed 
by all parties to the economy. If the 
Chancellor does not see this—but I suspect 
he does—it is the Government which is 
hgading for disaster. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS . 


INDUSTRIAL equity shares on Wall Street 
have now fallen 10 per cent. from their 
peak this year and in the past three weeks 
have lost practically all the gains over the 
past five months. Usually these sharp 
setbacks end in a selling climax with a big 
turnover, but now that there is very little 
speculative trading on margin—you have 
to put up 75 per cent. on buying—the 
decline has been orderly with only a 
gradual increase in volume. It looks as if 
Wall Street will join Throgmorton Street in 
a mild bear market. American businessmen 
are still confident, we are told, that the long 
business boom has not been seriously 
threatened but only interrupted. However, 
stocks should come back until the earnings 
yields, which had become very thin, tempt 
the pension funds and other institutional 
investors to buy. Our own market came 
back nearly 25 per cent. before recovering 
nearly half its loss, and Wall Street may 
eventually do much the same, although at 
the moment it is due for a rally. 


(Continued on page 774) 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 





RECORD OUTPUT AND IMPROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


Tue 7th annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 18 in London. ‘ 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. John R. 
Govett : 

The story of the year 1955 is one of record 
output and improved efficiencies of the mine, 
satisfactory progress by the smelting and other 
activities, higher realised prices for lead and 
zinc, and a greater investment income, but a 
net profit showing little change due to the 
burden of higher mining royalty and taxation. 

The ore production of The Zinc Corpora- 
tion’s mine at Broken Hill was 645,959 tons, 
the highest figure yet achieved there, and 
approximately 9 per cent. over the record out- 
put of 1954. The average cost per ton of ore 
was lower than that for the previous year 
despite higher average earnings and lead bonus, 

The activities of Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion in the United Kingdom have also been 
satisfactory. 

Our results have also benefited from the 
higher profits earned by our investments in our 
associated company, New Broken Hill Con- 
solidated, and in British Titan Products Co. 
Ltd., in which we have a 30 per cent. interest. 

The consolidated profit for the Group 
before charging mining royalty and taxation 
amounted to £6,186.534, an increase of 
£722,814, after providing £1,095,859 for de- 
preciation. Mining Royalty and Taxation 
together require £3,836,282 which is £839,295 
greater than the charge for 1954. The effect is 
that the whole of the additional profit earned 
in 1955 is absorbed by royalty and taxation. 
The consolidated net profit amounts to 
£2,344,928, which is £38,450 less than for 
1954, 

Transfers to General Reserves amount to 
£1,000,000. A final dividend is proposed of 3s. 
per share, making a total of 4s. 6d. per share, 
as compared with 3s, 9d. for 1954. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the cash resources of the Group are substantial 
and this puts us in a strong position to finance 
further extensions of our activities. 

Capital expenditure during the 
amounted to £1,352,839. 

In the United Kingdom Imperial Smelting 
Corporation has continued its development of 
the Imperial Smelting Process with particular 
emphasis on the smelting of zinc in association 
with lead and other metals. The progress has 
been encouraging and considerable interest is 
being shown by a number of mining and smelt- 
ing interests overseas. 

In recent weeks there has been some falling 
off in the demand for all metals due mainly 
to the recession in the motor car industry in the 
U.S.A, and this country. The psychological 
effect of the sharp fall in copper prices has 
also played an important role and until con- 
fidence is restored there is every indication that 
the markets will remain sensitive, However, 
the tonnage of lead and zinc that can still be 
acquired by the stockpile is sufficiently great 
to provide reasonable stability at around the 
present level of prices, Looking further ahead 
we may assume that the growth of industrial 
activity in the world at large and increasing 

opulation will call for greater tonnages of 

oth metals. 

In looking to the future, I feel that we have 
every justification for hoping that, in the 
absence of adverse changes in world conditions 
the further progress to be achieved in the 
present year will be no less satisfactory. 


year 
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The excitement over the development of 
nuclear power tended to make the investor 
pay too high a price for the equities of 
companies interested in the building of the 
nuclear power stations. JOHN THOMPSON Ss. 
shares, for example, were run up to 34s. 6d. 
and are now 29s. 6d. to yield 4.15 per cent. 
on the increased dividend of 25 per cent. 
Due to higher taxation the net profits were 
slightly lower and earnings fell from 73 
per cent. to 70 per cent. The profit from its 
engineering contract for the Dounreay 
nuclear power station in Scotland is still 
to come. It must not be forgotten that the 
company has a general engineering side 
linked up with the motor industry and also 
produces steel and aluminium door and 
window frames. On the whole I prefer its 
electrical associate in nuclear power 
development—AEI shares, which at 70s. 
yield 4.3 per cent. and provide a better 
cover for dividends (3.6 times against 2.8 
times for John Thompson). There are still 
optimists about electrical development who 
will buy REYROLLE on a 3 per cent. yield 
basis because its dividend is covered 6.3 
times. 

+ * * 

Lord the chairman of 
UNILEVER chooses an interesting 
thesis for his annual statement and this year 
he enlarged upon the importance of good 
management. In making long-term equity 
investments good management is, of course, 
the final test and it must be confessed that 
he big company always has this advantage 
over the small one—that it can afford to 
buy the best brains. That is why it usually 
pays to keep to ‘blue chips.’ The excellent 
1955 results of the Unilever firms show 
that skilled management has again been at 
work. The old dividend of 153 per cent. 
has been maintained by Unilever on capital 
increased by the 25 per cent. scrip bonus. 
Earnings amounted to 74 per cent. The 
balance sheet shows that reserves have 
risen by £23 million to £186 million against 
a combined equity capital of £62.4 million. 
This does not necessarily mean another 25 
per cent. bonus. Under Dutch law tax is 
attracted on scrip issues made otherwise 
than from premiums, and Unilever NV has 
used up practically all its premium reserves. 
On the other hand it does suggest that next 
year Unilever can increase its dividend 
distributions, so that a yield of 3.95 per 
cent. on Unilever shares at 79s. may be 
considered to discount that possibility. The 
merit of Unilever shares as a long-term 
equity investment lies in the fact that the 
group sells throughout the world margarine, 
detergents, foods and toilet preparations— 
articles which the ordinary men and women 
must have in increasing quantities as the 
standard of living is raised. 

* * 
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Shareholders of SOUTH DURHAM STEEL will 
be delighted to learn that their Company 
has secured a contract worth $32 million 
for the supply of steel piping for the Trans- 
Canada gas pipe-line. South Durham shares 
have been hanging fire since their issue 
at 27s. 6d., and at 26s. 3d. return a yield 
of 6.05 per cent. on dividends of 8 per cent., 
estimated to be covered 2.7 times. They 
should be worth holding. When the 
Canadian Parliament has finally passed the 
Frans-Canada Pipe-line Bill they may be 
seen moving up at long last. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





“SHELL” TRANSPORT & 
TRADING 


LORD GODBER’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of The “Shell” 
Transport and Trading Co, Ltd., was held on 
May 30 in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Godber, chairman of 
the company, in the course of his speech, said: 

I am able on this occasion to continue the 
practice which I began last year, of opening 
my comments at the Annual General Meeting 
with an announcement of the results of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group for the first quarter 
of 1956..For this period there was a net income 
of £40.7 million, after the deduction of esti- 
mated taxation for the period, and this com- 
pares with £34.1 million in the corresponding 
period last year. The detailed figures are being 
given-to the Press today, and copies of the 
full statement are available to shareholders 
here after the meeting. 

These results continue in a satisfactory way 
the marked improvement in net income which 
occurred during the third and fourth quarters 
of last year. I cannot, of course, at this early 
stage make a firm forecast of what will hap- 
pen for the remainder of the year, but there 
is every reason to hope that the progress of 
the recent past will continue. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


As has already been announced in the Press, 
our application to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to capitalize £16,354,408 of the Com- 
pany’s reserves and retained earnings has been 
approved. Notices of an _ Extraordinary 
General Meeting to be held on July 10th will 
be given next month, and at that meeting a 
proposal will be made to increase the capital 
of the Company to £113,000,000, by the crea- 
tion of 25,000,000 new ordinary shares, and 
to capitalize the sum of £14,857,703 standing 
to the credit of Capital Reserve (Share 
Premiums), together with £1,496,705 of 
Retained Earnings. If the resolution is carried, 
allotment letters for one new share for every 
four held on the record date will be posted 
to ordinary stockholders on July 17th. There- 
after the issued ordinary capital of the Com- 
pany will stand at 81,772,043 one pound units, 
held, at a conservative estimate, by more than 
200,000 beneficial owners, mainly resident in 
the United Kingdom, the Republic of Ireland 
and France, and to a small extent in the United 
States. 

The new shares, when issued, will participate 
in all dividends to be paid in respect of the 
year 1956. It is not necessary for me to stress 
again that their issue does not imply an ability 
to distribute by way of dividends more than 
would otherwise have been the case; but, as 
was stated in our press release last month, it 
is hoped, subject to conditions ruling at the 
time, to be able to maintain the dividend rate 
of 3/- per share on the new capital in the 
coming year. 

I would like to say a few words here about 
the worldwide nature of the operations of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies. 
Last year I pointed out that our income was 
spread over a large number of countries; it 
may be of interest to you that the accounts 
of over 200 companies are included in the 
Group’s Statement of Income, and in addition 
there are 300 other non-consolidated companies 
with which we are associated. They include 
some 150 engaged in production, transportation, 
or manufacturing, while nearly 200 are con- 
cerned with the marketing of oil products. A 
further 150 are engaged in various other activi- 
ties such as research, storage and the owner- 
ship of property. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SALES INCREASE OF 36% 


THE 11th Annual General Meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited will be 
— on June 15th at the Adelphi Hotel, Liver. 
pool. 

The following is an extract from the circy- 
lated Statement by the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Mr. W. H. McFadzean CA. 
Companion I.E.E. : 

Group Profit left available from 1955, sub. 
ject only to Taxation is £4,024,603 higher at 
£9,967,219. Out of this Taxation absorbs 
£4,839,058 or almost 50%. 

In view of the necessity of strengthening 
certain reserves in the ordinary prudent con- 
duct of the business, it is proposed to transfer 
£3,331,355 to strengthen Revenue Reserves and 
Carry Forward, in addition to adding to 
Special Capital Reserve the profit of £87,740 
made on the Realisation of Investments. 

Following the Interim Dividend of 4% (less 
income tax) paid on the Ordinary Stock before 
our recent new issue, we propose a Final Divi- 
dend of 84% (less income tax) on the new 
Ordinary Capital. 

Sales of the Group were 36% higher at the 
record figure of £119,000,000. A considerable 
proportion of the increase is accounted for by 
the higher piices ruling for many of our raw 
materials and copper in particular, but there 
has also been a substantial increase in the 
physical volume of our output, 

The results for 1956 to date are good and we 
have a satisfactory order book for many of 
our products. 


BRITISH ROPES 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THe 34th annual general meeting of British 
Ropes Ltd was held on May 30 in London. 

Mr. Herbert Smith (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: I am pleased to 
report another successful year of trading for 
your company in terms of both production 
and profit. The Group profits at £2,321,000, 
when compared with £1,904,000 for the 
previous year largely reflect increased turn- 
over. After deducting Depreciation and 
Auditors’ Remuneration, and crediting Income 
from Investments, there remains a total Group 
profit before taxation of £2,029,000 as com- 
pared with £1,692,000 last year. The charge 
for taxation absorbs no less than £1,029,000. 
Out of the available net balance a final div 
dend of 12% on the Ordinary Stock, making 
16 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary 
Stock, has been recommended. — 

We can divide the company’s activities into 
three main Sections, Wire, Wire Rope and 
Hemp. All three Sections increased their sales 
both in tonnage and value as compared with 
the previous year. 

The demand for wire rope in the Home 
market increased during the year, and your 
company has maintained its share of this 
increased demand. The Export trade in wire 
rope continued extremely competitive although 
the demand increased considerably. 
modern equipment and plant installed bas 
placed your company in an excellent position 
to supply the export market with the 
quality steel wire ropes associated with your 
company’s world-wide reputation. There was 
an appreciable expansion in the company’s 
total exports last year as compared with 19%4, 
and total exports in all three sections ex 
£2,000,000. We continue to hold our reaso® 
able share of the Hard Fibre trade. 

The report was adopted. 
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p sertise ASSISTANT TO DIRECTORS. Vacancy,EDITORIAL ASSISTANT REQUIRED 
Classified ee ae be vith reputable London Trading Company for| FOR THE official weekly journal of the! 
dd. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-| British-born man, minimum age 28. maxi-| National Umon of Teachers. Wide range of| 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. mum 38. Essential qualifications : good Uni-| editorial work Salary £700 p.a Pension! 
ix numbers Is, extra. Classified versity degree in Economics or Engineering,| Scheme.—Applications, giving names of two} $ 
Box nu D ‘§ t fluent speaking, perfect health. skill in| referees. should be sent by June 14th to the, : 
Advertisement ept., Spectator. | driving. Good French or German an|Editor, The Schoolmaster & Woman 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| advantage. Initial salary: £1,000 plus ex-| Teacher's Chronicle, Hamilton House,| 
hone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| penses. Excellem prospects for advance-| Hastings Street, London i 
Telep ;ment Suitable applicants under 28 con-|gTATISTICIANS in the HOME CIVIL! 
ee | Sidered, but on lower initial basis.—Fullest) SERVICE, The Civil Service Commissioners 
Seana MER, Sere ty 9s apoletrs” for ‘pvt Asta 
- VY - i Statistician in Government partments. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT | no. 3888. Selection will be by interview in London in 
OMMISSIONERS, BBC requires Assistant (British subject) in| JU!¥. Age at least 20} and under 24 on Ist/ THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL, DEPART- 
ASTIONAL SAV INGS COMMITTEE, The| Arabic Section. Duties include responsibility| AUsust. 1956, with extension for service in MENT OF ADULT EDUCATION. Applica- 
Cini) Service Commissioners invite applica- to Arabic Programme Organiser for effective) H-M. Forces and approved post-graduate) tions are invited for the post of Staff Tutor in 
Civil Servic a ensionable posts. Age at/ Presentation on the air of Arabic pro-| Statistical experience. Candidates may be/\the History of Art. Initial salary according 
oe Pan ist March, 1956 ‘thaeiets oe: grammes and for production and dissemina-|™a@thematical or economic _ statisticians:| iq qualifications and experience, on the 
keast nd knowledge of economics desirable,| tion of programme publicity. Work involves|th¢y must have a First or Second Class) assistant Lecturer’s scale (£550 per annum x 
os ersity students may apply.|SUPervision of staff who prepare the daily) Honours Degree (II (i) where the Second) ¢s9_¢650 per annum) or the Lecturer’s scale 
a ves of public speaking. control of Programme schedule and of Arab assistants| Class is divided) with statistics as the prin- (e659 per annum < £50—£1,000), with 
, oagenr o wy ‘emnninetine tl por oD who put the transmission on the air, Know-|cipal subject o, a substantial part of the’'r¢¢U. and family allowances. Experience 
= g Siconees Starting salary for ledge of Arabic and personal experience of| final examination or @ post-graduate Univer-| in jecturing to adult students desirable but 
Nchour week in London (men) from £485| at least one Arab country are important.|Sity Diploma o: higher Degree in Statis- not essential, Full particulars from the under- 
a ve £609 at age 25 or over, In-| Salary £1,110 (possibly higher if qualifica-| tics. Those so qualifying this summer will be) noted to whom applications (nine copies) 
meg 2! to 7 247, ceueate lower| tions exceptional) rising by 5 annual incre-|¢ligible. Starting pay in London, including! shoulg be sent by 18th June, 1956.—W. D 
cusive Manimmen and for provincial poste |ments to £1,440 maximum. Requests for! Extra Duty Allowance (where payable) be-|CRaiG Registrar / ‘ 
SIEGE, cay being inapeoved "unde oauel application forms (enclosing addressed enve-|tween £581 and £768 (£691 women), accord-| ‘ ; 
a anager a Salary lope and quoting Reference ‘1810 Spt.")| ing to periods of National Service and post-| 
ned onghions ot aoe ante 4 should reach Appointments Officer, BBC,|faduate experience, rising to £1,050 (men)| 
view. Particulars and application form from Broadcasting House, W.1., within § days. rely eye ype te SITUATIONS WANTED 
Seeretary, Civil Service Commission. Bur-/ BBC REQUIRES EDUCATION OFFICER |sibility of later increases to £2,300 (men) HONOURS ARTS GRADUATE just com- 
lington Gardens. —- ’ quoting °-|based in Glasgow. Duties include visiting} and £2,192 (women), Women's scales being pleted Secretarial training, secks post. Wide 
154/56/9. peeecetion orms to be returned) <-hools in connection with Schoo! Broadcast-| improved under equal pay scheme. Salary interests, but would prefer constructive 
by 15th June, 1956. ing and holding meetings and discussions with] scales and conditions of service are under Religious or Social Work.—Box 3969. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, EDIN- teachers and educational bodies University review. Particulars and application forms 
BURGH. ASSISTANT KEEPER (2nd Class), dearee and varied educational experience! from the Secretary, Civil Service Commis-| —y 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite! ¢ssential, including experience of teaching in sion, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
applications for a pensionable post in the de-| School and wide knowledge of the Scottish) quoting No.96/56/10. Completed application EXHIBITIONS AND 
partment of art and ethnography. Duties! ¢¢ucational system. Salary £975 (may be| forms should reach him by 19th July, 1956. LECTURES 
inde identification and registration of higher if qualifications excepyya) "sing SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
specimens, and arrangement and supervision| OY > ye Me a S os se — , ws{| YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited DELEGATE CONFERENCE ON SOUTH 
of collections, Age at least 22 and under|Sctibed application form, + ter cetalls Of from qualified men or women for the post! AFRICA—Beaver Hall, E.C.4. June 9, 2.30 
% (unless exceptionally well qualified) on) the post and a on the as ae of full-time CLUB LEADER as under :\p.m. 10 p.m. SPEAKERS : Canon L. JOHN 
ist August, 1956; age extension for Forces BBC i ph og By. be lhe CARSHALTON—Glastonbury Youth Club.|COLLINS, SOLLY SACHS, JENNIE LEE, 
Sevice and some Civil Service. Candidates) BRC = Pes a H oe L = w.1,| Mixed Youth Club catering primarily for/M.P., JOSEPH GRIMMOND, M.P. (Liberal 
must have, or obtain in summer, 1956, a) eee erie ae iduested fodlscam cuvelone| DOYS and girls of 15 to 20 years of age. A| Party Chief Whip), SERETSE KHAMA and 
University degree with First or Second Class| Please — —y hy ‘Spt’ Closing| recognised Diploma or Certificate of Train-| others, Tickets : Delegates 2s. 6d., Observers 
Honours in an Arts subject, preferably in| and qs yp pw application| ins. together with practical experience in| ts., from M.C.F. 
history, Of geography, Or languages, Or tine! ; so f : Mixed Youth Club work is essential. Salary :| ». 
att, or anthropology, or archeology. Salary) forms is 14 days from date of this insertion.| 1105 £460 x £25—£640; Women, £425 x £25 re os arom, ry * + 
(under review), £527-£761 (£686 women). LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. EDUCA-|—£590 P.a. (plus equal pay increments). Plus "75 ce Gieees Gheatie ge ans a Fri 
Women’s scale being improved under equal TION INSPECTORATE—EDUCATIONAL London Weighting.—Application forms and én Ry gy px panol, 
pay scheme. Higher starting pay for com| 5s YCHOLOGIST (Man or Woman) re-| further particulars obtainable on receipt of| 7 . ogy 
pulsory Forces Service and approved post-| iia ty work under the direction of the|S-A-E. from the Chief Education Officer,| IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Soane 
graduate experience. Promotion Prospects. ¢ nior Educational Psychologist. Duties in.|County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames, to be Exhibition. Admission Free Weekdays. 
Further information and application forms|* ~ J f ae of hildres = ‘the existing| Teturned within 14 days of appearance of, 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
rom the Director, Royal Scottish Museum, Slimical facilities acne as a tiaison officer| this advertisement or Golders Green Stations. (879). 
Chambers Street. kdinburgh 1; Application) i eween clinics, schools and the Council's in-| THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL. DEPART- LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
CO eee OS see Nie 6 | spectorate and’ administrative staff, general| MENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ADULT! w.i. xix and XX CENTURY FRENCH 
ladvisory work on organisation and method EDUCATION, Applications are invited for) PAINTINGS. Daily 10-$.30. Sats., 10-1. 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 888| for classes for backward and maladjusted,a joint appointment in the above Depart- LEICESTER GALLERY, Lei Sq 
ACROSS.— 1 Hopsack. 5 Lorelei. 9 Girth. children. The Council’s special schools will|ments of an Assistant Lecturer or Lec- Seailem feain falta ‘of "La Cele anne, 
0 Lights out. 11 Jewels. 12 Attracts, 14| provide an important field of activity, Re-|turer in Theology, depending on qualifica- 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, until 31st Ma ana, 
Night. 15 Enobarbus. 18 Serenades. 20) quirements: an Honours Degree in Psy-| tions and experience. Salary on scale £550 5.30, . , 31s y. 
Datum, 22 Arquebus. 24 Bodega. 26 Tri-| chology, training and experience (particularly | x £50—£650 or £650 x £50—1,350 per annum, MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
sector. 27 Lathi. 28 Demeter. 29 Besides. jin teaching). Salary : £846—£1,198, appoint-| with F.S.S.U, and children’s allowances. w 1, RENOIR—SO Paintings from European 
DOWN.—1 High jinks. 2 Periwig. 3)ment above the minimum exceptionally.—| Experience in lecturing to adult students Collections, in aid of the RENOIR Founda- 
Athelstan. 4 Kilt. S Light horse 6 Rotor.| Application forms from Education Officer desirable.-—Further particulars from the tion, Closes June 23rd. Adm. 3s., students 
7 Lion cub 8 Ictus. 13 Head-hunter. 16) (EO/Estab.2/Z). The County Hall, London,| undernoted with whom applications (nine) js. 6d, Daily 10-5.30, Sats., 10-12.30, 
Androcles 17 Summaries. 19 Requiem, 21/S.E.1, must be returned by 16th June, copies) must be lodged not later than 16th) 
Treated. 22 Acted. 23 Event. 25 Drab 1956. (943.) June, 1956.—W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 890 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 The tocsin of. the soul to Byron (6-4). The benefactor puts on gold (5). 
6 A case for a united front (4). To accompany the christening mug? (9) 
10 Habitat of celebrated lion (5). You'll find him between a patriarch 
ll ‘You have been warned’ might be said and a metropolitan (6). 
of him, with relish (9). ; Jangled chimes round an entrance 
12 ae at the municipality is a sign of provide light music (10). 
greed (8) ; ; 
13 A hole in short credit makes for rage ee og of inebriety (4). 
(6). irlish spiri 6 
1S ‘Oh! God! that bread should be so it os ~~ eee give a bright 
—’ (Hood) (4). and shining fire (9). 
16 A plant for Charlotte Tucker (4). Browning announced that he was ever 
17 She mused poeticaliy (5). this (7). 
arannsey 5) look up and are not 44 End of session in mixed teas (10). 
21 Rugged features of an elegiac church- 15 Hardy remedies (9). 
yard (4). 18 He sticks to the record (9). 
ae roauces a -_ ). a Godfather of American radio (7). 
nesitation before DombDast indi- ‘KC : : . , 
is — wandering tendency (6). 23 Pre (6) » it still flies you 
me old constituent of humble pie, 56 Fart takes possession of a large part of 
useful to dressmakers? (8) 
N.A.T.O. in a fog (9). the kingdom (5). 
30 In the direction of Rorke? (5) 27 ‘And the hoofed heel of a —— crushes 
l A fiery saint at sea (4). The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root 
32 Where there’s eternal spring on the (Swinburne) (5). 
island (10). 28 A glass to fortify? (4) 
Two prizes will be ded: f the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary soluti ; J 
and 2 book token des one guess, "They will be quarto to the senders of the first two correct Solution ep rnenti gor ntl . e — —_ ee —. 
opened wed noon on June 12 and addressed: Crossword we. 090, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 Park, Dalkeith, Midlothian, aad Mas. Ric . Howaovp, Ballinafad, 
Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Connemara, Co. Galway. 


WINE CATERING 


We have a Private Room for 
Sherry Parties * Dinners * Receptions 
Privatc Entrance * Extremely cheap prices 


LAYTONS 
WINE RESTAURANT 
2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
WEL. 8808 
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NICOLAS DE _ STAEL, 1914-55: 
memorial exhibition, WHITECHAPEL ART 
GALLERY. Las: day June 6th. Weekday 
11-6; Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admis 
sic free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 

MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL FREE 


~~ 


DOM. Meeting on HUMAN RIGHTS 

Central Hall, Westminster, June 8 at 7.30 
p.m. SPEAKERS: Rt. Hon. ANEURIN 
BEVAN, M.P., A, WEDGWOOD BENN 


M.P., Canon L, JOHN COLLINS, VICTOR 
GOLLANCZ, Lady MEGAN LLOYD- 
GEORGE and FENNER BROCKWAY 
M.P (Chairman) Tickets, 1s., from 
M.C.} 374 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1, or at 
ROLAND, 
C . Street, 
AGAINST 


BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
W.1. RODIN BRONZES 
A BACKGROUND OF 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 


from Dept, 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG, 6993. 


Branches in main towns. 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp, 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Save Waele 








LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it; Editors want articles and 
stories with a holiday flavour. The London 


FRENCH DRAWINGS School of Journalism will show you how 
SOME 20th CENTURY SPANISH PAINT-| to write—and sell—them. Free Book and 
INGS. ART COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 9 June. School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
Mons., Weds., Fris Sats., 10-6, Tues.| London, W.C.1, (MUS, 4574). 
& Thurs., 10-8. Admission Is ‘ A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
TRAFFORD GALLERY, 119 Mount Street, ING OR DRAWING? Our persenal_home 
W.1. GRO. 2021. Recent Paintings and study course will interest you.—E.M.1. 
Drawings by Philippe Jullian. Private view Institutes Dept., S.P. 50, London, W.4 
Wednesday, 6th June, at 3 p.m (Associated with H.M.V.) 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of BIRTH CONTROL TODAY by Dr. Marie 
three tures on (i Myth and Social Stopes, 7s. 6d. (post 8d.). ‘MARRIED 
Organisation in the French Sudan’: (ii) LOVE’ and other vital books. — Mother's 
Paren et Mariage au Soudan Francais’: Clinic, 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1. 
Les Masques des Bambara’ will be de- ‘KNOW-HOW’ meafs Writing Success for 
ered by Mme. Germaine Dieterlen (Paris) you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2 
5.30 p.m. on 13, 14 and 15 June at’ ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
University College (Anatomy Theatre), B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
Gower Street, W.C.1, The second and third 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
es “ be delivered in French r , _— 
MTSeTe : on LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
- arn Barn bee sony Bg 6d. Accuracy assured. Min, Charge 4s. — 
: ee See ere I R Jennings, 5§ Brockman Rd., 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course Folkestone 
CF eres AS ect oe Paucetion’: POETRY published on shared costs shared 
5 Mieahels 4th “Siiiaaakaes cl a | receipts basis.—Write for details (no MS 
yg Sy teers , “tere ag 2 ‘| please) to Macmillan, 24 Station Road, Cam- 
I. Its Roads and its Sch (iii) ‘Evolutior bridge 
Morocco, II’ will be given by Monsier R.| °U“® 
habault (Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 13, 14 and) PRESIDENT EISENHOWER HAS Highly 


8 June, at the Institute of Education, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, ADMISSION FREE, WITH 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Nicolas 
de St 1914-55: a memorial exhibition 
Last day June 6th. Weekdays 11-6; Sunday 
2 sed Monday. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station 





PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
deal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
s of mixed shades, Direct from the 
wers in world. From 1 gn 
box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue Allwood Bros. Ltd 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels 
CANCER PATIENT (56452 
r gi ve. Mother a 
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S gns. a 





Ss y for Cancer Relief 
reet, S.W.1 
COINS AND MEDALS. 
aily for ect ns 
English Coins, 7s 
r B. A. Seaby I 
nd St., London. W.1, (Te 
ONTACT LENSES. Wear these 
r s while y pay for the 
t Det «s trom 
wes Finance Co. Ltd. 4 
1 Kensington, S W.1 
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commended MASSIMO SALVADORI’S 
short study of American Capitalism, calling| 
it ‘the best thing on this I have seen.’ 
‘AMERICAN CAPITALISM’ (2s. 6d. post} 
free) from LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL, 
123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, | 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C.23.) 
TYPING: Personal work, careful and accu- 
rate, 2s ,000, 4d. carbon.—Harper, 6 
Marchwood Crescent, Ealing, W.5. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 





EDUCATIONAL 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Smal! 
Individual atten- 


coaching 


schor Boys aged 10 to 14 
tion. Exeeptional results past twelve years. 
Sea und Mountain air. Games. Prospectus 


from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe).—Barbara K. K 
Cross, B.A., Oxon. Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 
Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls—Apply to J, W. Loveridge, M.A 
(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec- 
retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3 
Hampstead 5986. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc, Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 

MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

offers an intens've secretarial training to 
Graduates and o her well-educated girls 
Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results. Languages and 
foreign shorthand. Private Secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appointment only. — 
Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K. 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 


London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St, Giles. Comprehensive 


training. Graduate Course, Next term Sep 


tember 24th. Prospectus 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street Tel.: 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointments for Students of 
good general education. Foreign Languages 
Smal! classes, individual attention. Pros- 
pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs 
M. Robson 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D 
Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professiona! 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C 
Parker, M.A. LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses — at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White ge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392). 


Oxford 4349 








SHOPPING BY POST 


APRICOTS IN SYRUP, Just arrived. Choice 
South African of an excellence not offen ob- 
tainable. Large Halves, 30 oz. tins. 6 for 28s 
Also equally exquisite South African Peaches 
Large Halves, 30 oz. tins, 6 for 33s. 3 tins 
of each fruit, 30s. 6d. All Post Paid. — 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 

BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 
10s, size, Wholesale Prices, Send for Free 
Illustrated Brochure and Patterns. Bradford 
Blanket Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 131 Manchester 
Road, Bradford § 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
Their Lustrous Beauty, Richly Woven Crease 
Resisting Dress and Suiting Linens available 
in beautiful colours. Immaculate for Town 
and Country wear, Handkerchief weight Sheer 
Linen in White and Pastel shades. A Fairy 
fabric of Enchanting loveliness. Tlustrated 
Catalogue of Superb Table Napery. Bed 
Linens. Damask Towels, Turkish Towels of 
Luxurious quality ——From Rosemoyne Irish 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland 





Courses of training cover t 


Fees £62.10s. per annum. Finan 





NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
HOROLOGY AND INSTRUMENT TECHNOLOGY 


application of watches, clocks, instruments and automatic 


control mechanisms 
DIPLOMA COURSE le “ PART | 
Two Years Full-time 
DIPLOMA COURSE — PART lil 


Two Years Sandwich-type course 


Entrance requirements: At least G.C.E. “‘O’’ Level in Mathematics, 
Physics and English; or equivalent 
Students deferred from Military Service 


from Local Education Authorities 
Next Session commences Ist October, 1956 


Further details and application forms obtainable from 
the Secretary of the College, St. John Street, London, E.C.| 


he design, manufacture and 


cial assistance usually obtainable 
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JUNE 1, 195 
DAHLIAS FOR’ EXHIBIT] 
CUTTING, well-rooted plants; 1S doe 
F.W.S., 8 Copperfield Avenue. Hi nedoa, 
Middx. (Uxbridge 2703), = 


<> 
FOR SALE 


AS NEW, SINK ASCOT—barely useq and 
of latest design. For sale at very Teasonable 
price of £10.—Box No. 1001, 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING T 
Readers having anything to sell ~ = 
sional services to offer, are invited to bri 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisensents cost 3s, 64 
per line (34 letters), and should Teach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication, 





ACGOMMODATION 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL mistress, retiring ip 
July, seeks small, unfurnished flat ip o 
near a town in Warwicks, Worcs, Gig 
or Oxon Box No. 3863 


MAJORCA, PEACE, SUNSHINE, Sand 4 





Rock. Bathing at remote fishing village 
Guests welcomed at Casa Sontag, Cay 
Ratjada. Weekly pension 6 gns 


PART-FURNISHED room wanted with Bath 
ang Kitchen in S.W. or W. London —Bor 


3967 
SELF-CONTAINED FLAT (partly fur 
nished), 3 large rooms, B. & W.C. Lond, 


S.W.18. Nice flat facing common, 4 gus, p.w 
to selected tenant. No children. Free | July 
Box No, 3971 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland, GARBRIDGE 
HOTEL. Beautifully situated between Lake 
and Pennines. Fishing, Golf, Billiard, 
Licence. 
Cent, Htg. A.A. & R.AC. A ‘Signpost’ 
country house hotel. Lovely in Spring, Te: 
71. 

BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 mm. ® 


yards sea front. Gardens. Putting Green 
Garages, Superlative food. Summer, +l 
gens. weekly. 


JERSEY, C.1, “SEA CREST” Petit Port (20 
Reg.) In this converted petite & picturesque 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, and love the holiday informaliy, 
Ashley Courtenay recommended, 

‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
how you eat, spend Ss. on The Good Foo 
Guide published by Cassell.’—Picture Pos. 
Members of the Good Food Club recom 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels in 
Great Britain, where you can rely on good 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an excth 
lent job.g—New Statesman, Current edition, 
from all bookse! 5s 

KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, Ise 
of Wight. Tel.: Ventnor 161, Very comfort 
accommodation, English & Continents 
Games Room. Licensed Club, Terms 
9 gns.-11 gns, weekly 
RYE.—THE HOPE 
approved. Licensed. Superb position 8 
lovely centre for holidays. Rye 2216. 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
wall, Perfect and restful holidays, Every com 
fort, directly facing harbour; safe bathing 
magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 
centre, Garage. Terms 54-7 gns Phone 264 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests Rye 2207. 


1955/56 lers, 


able 
cuisine 


ANCHOR, RAC, AA 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AIR HOLIDAYS by Plane London/Pisa and 
a fortnight’s tour inc. Rome, Floremt, 
Perugia, 52+ gns. By plane London/Geneva 
and a week at Trient, Valais, and a week 9 
Lake of Biel, then by plane Basle Londos, 
364 gns.—Brochure from Wings Lw., as 
Park Rd., Baker St., N.W.1. AMB, 1001 

MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA — 
Book through the specialists to be . 
your = Also Ischia, Sicily, Gree 
cruises, Luxemburg. Booklet and literatut 
OLIVERS TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Maytail 
London, W.1 

SCRIPT, NO 
TRIPS Well-known 
Conduct Swiss Tours 
and Wengen,—‘Inweeks, 
King’s Road, Brighton. 


SUNDAY TRAVEL OR 
Clergy & Minisien 
Finhaut (Mt. Blase 
Bible Bookshop. ! 
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